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Preface 


The study of verbal aspect has been around for a long time. Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, verbal aspect has been an interest of 
language scholars, including those who were working with Ancient Greek. 
So, it’s no recent fad. But if that’s the case, it seems odd that verbal aspect 
is not more widely understood and appreciated by students of Greek. There 
does seem to be a kind of general awareness within the community of 
informed Greek teachers and students of something “out there” called 
verbal aspect. But it’s tricky, unknown, and a bit scary. 


The most likely reason that verbal aspect has not really taken root in the 
way Greek is taught and studied is that the majority of the literature about it 
is highly technical and somewhat controversial. Even when a student makes 
the effort to plough through some of the heavy material on the subject, the 
practical implications for translation and exegesis may still seem less than 
apparent. 


While there are still issues to be ironed out and debated at the academic 
level — as is the case for many areas of research — there is enough 
common ground for it to be taught at the student level. Even a basic handle 
on verbal aspect is worthwhile for those interested in exegesis and 
translation of Greek text. In order to achieve this, I’ve thought for some 
time that what we really need is a primer on Greek verbal aspect — an 
introduction, a textbook, a way in for nonspecialists. That’s what we’ve 
tried to provide with this book. 


I’m grateful to Zondervan for sharing the vision for a book like this, and 
in particular I’m indebted to Verlyn Verbrugge. Verlyn has shown great 
enthusiasm from beginning to end, and his meticulous editorial work is 
immensely appreciated. It’s fair to say that this book would not exist 
without him. Thanks must also go to Moisés Silva for his insightful critique 
of an early draft. 


A myriad of others have contributed in various ways. Colleagues and 
students at Moore College have helped to shape and improve the material 
that now forms this book. In particular, I’m grateful to Richard Gibson, who 
taught aspect with me, for his pedagogical suggestions and insights that 
have been invaluable for pitching it at the right level. Thanks also to Bill 
Salier and Philip Kern, who have been teaching this material alongside me 
too. Other colleagues who have supported and encouraged me through this 
project include Peter Bolt, Brian Rosner, and Peter O’Brien — many 
thanks. 


To the students of Moore College (past and present), I am thankful for the 
many questions and suggestions that have sharpened my teaching of verbal 
aspect in various ways. I also appreciate the energy and enthusiasm with 
which they have tackled the subject. Special thanks goes to Anthony Kerr, 
Naomi Ireland, Ben Hudson, Chris Spark, Rick Hall, Vivian Cheung, Peter 
Orr, Jonathan Howes, Chris Swann, Scott Lovell, John Bartik, Jonny 
Gibson, Anne-Sophie Rowcroft, Mike Southon, Ben May, Stephen Bell, 
Kristan Slack, and Bernie Cane. 


I am ever grateful for my wife, Bronwyn, and our children, Jasmine, 
Xanthe, and Lukas, who endure projects such as this with patience and love. 


This book is dedicated to my parents, John and Malamatenie Campbell. 
One has a special interest in Greek, the other in the New Testament. Both 
are lifelong teachers. 


Soli Deo Gloria 


Verbal Aspect and Exegesis 


——ÓTr'ir——— 


Why Verbal Aspect? 


Some people who pick up this book will need no encouragement to read it 
in its entirety. They know that verbal aspect in biblical Greek is a matter to 
be dealt with. They understand that verbal aspect represents a controversial 
area of research, which has potentially wide-ranging exegetical 
implications. They also know that most publications about verbal aspect are 
written by specialists for specialists, and that there is a lot of confusion 
surrounding the topic for everyone else. Yet they want to understand. They 
want to know what all the fuss is about and why it matters. Will verbal 
aspect affect exegesis and translation? Will it change the way we read the 
Bible? How will it change things, and to what extent? 


Such people will welcome a book like this and may even have skipped 
the introduction and moved straight into the business part of the book. 


But what about the reader who is not convinced that reading a book like 
this is worth the time and investment? Perhaps the student for whom this 
book has been allocated as required reading in a Greek course, but is 
otherwise not all that interested. Perhaps the pastor who wants to keep up to 
speed with their Greek, but wonders if tackling verbal aspect is worth it. 
Perhaps the New Testament scholar who is not yet convinced that verbal 
aspect represents an improvement on the way they learned Greek years ago 
and have taught it for years. 


Here are some of the questions I have encountered about verbal aspect. 
What difference does it really make to get verbal aspect right? Is this whole 
enterprise just something to challenge the academic mind with fine nuances 


that do not bear directly on exegesis and exposition? Are the results much 
different from those reached by earlier approaches to the verbal system? 
And if not, what’s the point of it all? Let’s be frank: some readers have 
probably approached this subject with the most important question of all in 
mind: “So what?" 


This introduction explores some of the exegetical implications and 
applications that may be derived from verbal aspect. It may seem a little 
strange to attempt to do this at the beginning of the book. We haven’t even 
addressed what verbal aspect is yet. But because I think it’s important to try 
to show why verbal aspect matters, we will raise some questions about 
Greek verbs without trying to answer them at this stage. Raising the 
questions themselves will, I think, satisfy the “so what?” question. To 
achieve this, our undertaking will be characterized by two approaches. We 
will approach the implications of aspect for exegesis from both a negative 
and positive standpoint. 


From a negative point of view, a good understanding of verbal aspect will 
enable us to assess and critique some of the scholarly conclusions reached 
about various Greek passages. New Testament commentaries frequently 
engage with the Greek text as a matter of course and often build the case for 
their conclusions using arguments arising from their understanding of 
Greek verbs. These conclusions then filter down to sermons heard in church 
on Sunday. Pastors consult the commentaries and shape their message 
around the conclusions reached there. Sermons affect the understanding of 
church folk, who take their pastors’ conclusions to their home group Bible 
studies, and before we know it the view that originated in the commentary 
has become folklore. But what if the original argument was flawed? What if 
the argument hinged on a misinformed understanding of the Greek verbal 
system? What if our understanding of God’s Word has been distorted, even 
just a little, by incorrect handling of Greek verbs? 


Do you think such a phenomenon is rare? It’s more common than you 
may think. Understanding Greek verbs matters. It does make a difference, 
as we will see. 


From a positive point of view, a good understanding of verbal aspect will 
enable us to see how narratives are shaped by verbs and to see new 
possibilities for exegesis that were previously hidden from view. We will be 
able to describe verbal usage in a manner that is accurate, coherent, and 
neither too much nor too little. All these things represent a useful advance. 


Negative Insights 


In commentaries and sermons certain tendencies are clearly evident when it 
comes to the use of some Greek verbs. In this section, I suggest that such 
tendencies are unhelpful and at times misleading. Consider the following 
examples. 


Romans 5:6 “Ext yao Xpicroc ovrwy niv acOevüv err Kato 
ae: D - yv 
Kaipov bzezp acebwy aneBavev. 


For while we were still weak, at the right time Christ died for the ungodly. 


Some commentators write that because an aorist is used here, Romans 
5:6 proves that Christ's death was a once-for-all event, never to be repeated, 
and therefore Christ could not be reoffered time and time again (as in the 
Roman mass). While I do not want to deny the once-for-all nature of 
Christ's death (cf. 1 Peter 3:18), the aorist in Romans 5:6 does not prove the 
point at all. Why not? Because that's not what an aorist means. People who 
argue such things about this verse base their argument on a faulty 
understanding of the aorist indicative. A proper understanding of verbal 
aspect avoids such an error.! 


$ E eo” ^ , , , "m 
I Timothy 2:12 oióacxetv be yuvoiki oUK enttpenw ovde 
avGevtely avopoc, GAA’ elvat ev Novyta. 


I do not permit a woman to teach or to have authority over a man; instead, she is to be silent. 


Some recent attempts to explain this controversial verse have resorted to 
the meaning of the present indicative as key to their interpretation. The 


argument states that the present indicates an action in progress. As such, 
Paul does not permit this action at the time of his writing — he currently 
does not permit women to teach or to have authority over a man. But this is 
the current situation for Paul; it does not speak to our current situation, 
because that would not make sense of the present indicative. 


Whatever one makes of this verse and the arguments surrounding it, it is 
clear that this particular argument is misleading insofar as it is based on an 
erroneous understanding of the verb. 


John 17:17  &yiacov altovc ev th GÀnB8eto- ó Aoyoc o coc 


aneta stiv. 


Sanctify them by the truth; your word is truth. 


The aorist imperative in this verse has been taken by some to prove that 
sanctification is an instantaneous event. This is especially the case within 
the so-called holiness movement, which asserts that Christians are made 
morally pure at the moment of conversion. It is argued that because aorist 
imperatives issue commands that are to be performed instantaneously, this 
verse and others like it provide evidence to support the concept of 
instantaneous sanctification. This is yet another error that has arisen from 
misunderstanding verbs.? 


There are many similar examples of exegesis to be found throughout 
commentaries, sermons, and the like. Some of these exegetical mistakes 
arise from common misapplications of traditional theories that have to do 
with the Greek verbal system. Others arise from correct applications of 
theories that have been shown to be lacking, imprecise, or just plain wrong. 
To do responsible exegesis and translation, we simply must understand 
Greek verbs better. 


Positive Insights 


The ability to critique earlier patterns of exegesis is not the only benefit to 
be derived from the study of Greek verbal aspect. There are, of course, 
many positive advances in understanding the New Testament that may be 
ventured. 


One type of positive advance is being able to articulate why certain verbs 
are used within their particular contexts. Consider the following passage. 


John 7:28-32 expazev obv ev tÔ iep StdacKwy o 'Incoüc Kat 
heywWv- raue oldate kat oldate xoÓev eli: Kal an avto? oUx 
eANAVOG, GAR Zotiv GANBivos ò xejUac Le, ov VMeic oUK oldate- 
&yQ Olde AVTOV, Ott rap AVTOU eilt kakeivoc lie &xeotelev. 
"Etnzovv obv aUzov macat, kat obdeic exeDoAev ex atov thy 
xeipa, OTL oUz( EANAVGet m wpa avtodD. Ex tod OyAoU Se noÀAot 
enicreUcav elc avTOV Kal PÀeyov- O ypictoc Ora £187 Hun zAetova 
cmueioa zoincet Qv obroc emolmcev; nKoUcav oi Dapicaiot tod 
oxov yoyyULovtoc xepi aÙtoð tora, Kal anectethav ot apxlepeic 


Kal ot Dopicaloi Vnrnoetag iva mioacOctv avTOV. 


As he was teaching in the temple complex, Jesus cried out, "You know me 
and you know where I am from. Yet I have not come on my own, but the One 
who sent me is true. You don't know him; I know him because I am from 
him, and he sent me." Then they tried to seize him. Yet no one laid a hand 
on him because his hour had not yet come. However, many from the crowd 
believed in him and said, “When the Messiah comes, he won't perform more 
signs than this man has done, will he?" The Pharisees heard the crowd 
muttering these things about him, so the chief priests and the Pharisees sent 
temple police to arrest him. 


Why are the aorist indicatives exoutev, exeBadev, exiotevaay, nkoucav, 
and ameotetkay used for actions that outline the basic events of this nar- 
rative? And then, why are the imperfects e{ytovv and &Aeyov, and the 
pluperfect £3.5.08e1, used for descriptive and explanatory parts of the nar- 
rative? Why are the perfects oldate [x2], £15n1v8o, and olde only found 
within direct speech? Prior to advances in our understanding of verbal 
aspect, it would have been difficult to give good explanations for these 
fairly typical phenomena. 


Another type of positive advance comes through the opening of new 
exegetical possibilities. 


2 Timothy 4:6-7 ‘Eyw yap nón crevdopiot, xoi ò xoipoz thc 
J ^ , , a 2 - L] , 

AVAAVGEWS LOU ejeotnkev. TOV xaXov oyGvo TyyGVvtolat, tov 
a [4 , 

üpolov teteheKa, TNV rictiv TETNPNKA. 


For I am already being poured out as a drink offering, and the time for my departure has 


come. I have fought the good fight, I have finished the race, I have kept the faith. 


These well-known verses witness Paul at the end of his apostolic 
ministry, speaking as though it is all over. But what if these perfect 
indicatives were not translated in the traditional manner? What if verbal 
aspect made it possible to translate these perfects more like present 
indicatives: the time is coming; I am fighting the good fight; / am finishing 
the race; / am keeping the faith? If this were a legitimate reading of the text, 
its meaning would be somewhat transformed.*Paul has not reached the end 
yet but is still actively engaged in his apostolic work. The study of verbal 
aspect opens up these kinds of exegetical possibilities that provide fresh 
insights into a number of texts. 


Conclusion 


Quite apart from all the exegetical possibilities it offers, the study of verbal 
aspect has brought some of the most significant developments in our 
understanding of ancient Greek over the last hundred years. In what 
follows, we will trace the history of research into verbal aspect in ancient 
Greek. We will look into linguistic theory and competing theoretical 
models. We will explore the aspectual constituency, meaning, and function 
of each tense-form across the moods, infinitive, and participle. We will aim 
to get verbal aspect right. 


1. Carson helpfully lists a catalogue of exegetical errors made by scholars 
with reference to the aorist indicative. See D. A. Carson, Exegetical 
Fallacies (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1996), 68 — 73. 


2. See Randy L. Maddox, “The Use of the Aorist Tense in Holiness 
Exegesis,” Weslyan Theological Journal 16 (1981), 168 — 79. 


3. See Con Campbell, “Finished the Race? 2 Timothy 4:6 — 7 and Verbal 
Aspect,” in Donald Robinson Selected Works: Appreciation, ed. Peter G. 
Bolt and Mark D. Thompson (Sydney: Australian Church Record/Moore 
College, 2008), 169 — 75. 
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Verbal Aspect Theory 


Chapter 1 
What is Verbal Aspect? 


—2 i ym 


In this chapter, a definition of verbal aspect is offered and aspect is 
distinguished from two other important terms — tense and Aktionsart. 
Following this, the linguistic distinction between semantics and pragmatics 
is explained and is then applied to aspect, Aktionsart, and tense. 


Verbal Aspect 


While there are various ways of defining verbal aspect, the simplest 
description is viewpoint. An author or speaker views an action, event, or 
state either from the outside or from the inside. The view of an action, 
event, or state from the outside is called perfective aspect, while the view 
from the inside is called imperfective aspect. Buist Fanning describes aspect 
in this way: 


The action can be viewed from a reference-point within the action, without reference to the 
beginning or end-point of the action, but with a focus instead on its internal structure or make- 
up. Or the action can be viewed from a vantage-point outside the action, with focus on the 


whole action from beginning to end, but without reference to its internal structure. t 


An illustration that has become standard in describing verbal aspect 
involves a reporter who is to report on a street parade.?If the reporter views 
the street parade from a helicopter, he sees the whole parade from a 
distance. He can describe the parade in a general way because he sees the 
whole thing rather than seeing its details up close. This viewpoint, from the 
helicopter, represents what we call perfective aspect. It is the view from the 
outside — the external viewpoint. If, however, that same reporter views the 


same street parade from the level of the street rather than from a helicopter, 
his view of the parade is quite different. This time the reporter is up close to 
the parade and watches as it unfolds before him. Rather than seeing the 
parade from a distance and as a whole, the parade is now seen from within. 
This viewpoint, from the street, represents what we call imperfective aspect. 
It is the view from the inside — the internal viewpoint. 


Most, if not all, languages have ways of expressing these two different 
viewpoints. In English, we can see the two viewpoints contrasted in the 
following sentences: 


A. I walked down the street. A man talked to me. 
B. I was walking down the street when a man began talking to me 


Both A and B might be describing the exact same events, but they 
nevertheless describe the events differently. The difference between them is 
verbal aspect. The actions portrayed in A are viewed as a whole; this is the 
view from the helicopter — perfective aspect. The same actions are 
portrayed in B as though unfolding; this is the view from the street — 
imperfective aspect. 


Verbal aspect in Greek is called a synthetic semantic category. What this 
means is that aspect is realized in the morphological forms of verbs. In 
Greek, verbal aspect is encoded in the verb form of the verbal network. 
While this is not the same for all languages, most scholars agree that this is 
the case for Greek. This means that certain verbs encode certain aspects. 
For example, aorists express one aspect while presents express another. 
We'll look more closely at this later. 


Verbal aspect represents a subjective choice. This point is important: 
aspect is, within certain bounds, subjective. An author chooses which aspect 
to use when portraying a particular action, event, or state. So, to take the 
examples from English mentioned above, to say Z was walking down the 
street when a man began talking to me is no different in reality to 7 walked 
down the street. A man talked to me. In both cases, I walked down the 


street, and a man talked to me. Both examples describe the same events. 
But each describes these events differently. When I’m telling the story, I 
decide which way I will tell it. Neither choice affects what really happened; 
the choice simply reflects my storytelling preference. This is what it means 
when we say that aspect represents a subjective choice. 


Tense, Aktionsart, and Aspect 


Verbal aspect is often discussed in relation to two other terms: tense and 
Aktionsart. It is important that careful delineation is made between the three 
terms. 


Tense 


In Greek, the verbs have traditionally been labeled as tenses. The aorist is a 
past tense, the present is a present tense, the future is a future tense, and so 
on. While there are more technical ways of defining tense, it normally 
refers to grammatical temporal reference. That is, referring to a particular 
time frame is the built-in meaning of a tense. 


It doesn’t take long when beginning to read the Greek New Testament, 
however, to discover that tense is not the whole story. We quickly discover 
present tense-form verbs that refer to the past. There are also forms 
traditionally considered as past tenses that refer to the present. There are 
even future-referring past tenses. Furthermore, what’s the difference 
between two past tenses in Greek? Tense cannot be the whole story with 
Greek verbs, since there is a difference in meaning between the aorist and 
imperfect — both past tenses.*The nineteenth century answer to this 
question — the difference between two past tenses in Greek — is the type 
of action, or Aktionsart. 


Aktionsart 


This word is a German word that literally means “type of action." There are 
various types of action. There are punctiliar actions, iterative actions, 
actions, and so on. The category of Aktionsart describes how an action took 
place. If it happened as a once-occurring, instantaneous event, it is called 
punctiliar. If the action was repeated over and over, it is called iterative. If 
the action focuses on the beginning, it is called ingressive. 


Early on in the academic discussion about such things, there was much 
confusion between Aktionsart and aspect. These days there is a general 
consensus as to the difference between the two terms, and it is vital that we 
properly understand the distinction. Aktionsart refers to how an action 
actually takes place — what sort of action it is. Aspect refers to viewpoint 
— how the action is viewed. They are two different categories. 


Let’s take Romans 5:14 as an example. In that verse we are told that 
Death reigned from the time of Adam to Moses. The verb “reigned” 
expresses perfective aspect. This is the view from the helicopter. We are 
presented with a summary of what happened; we are told simply that it 
happened. This is the external viewpoint. But when we ask what actually 
happened, we are able to say a range of other things. For starters, this action 
took a long time! There were many years between Adam and Moses. 
Death’s reign between Adam and Moses was an ongoing, expansive event. 
This was not a once-occurring, instantaneous type of action. 


With this example, we can appreciate that there is a clear difference 
between aspect and Aktionsart. Aspect refers to how the action is viewed: it 
is viewed externally as a whole. Aktionsart refers to what actually 
happened: it was an ongoing event that spanned many years. 


The difference between aspect and Aktionsart leads us to another 
important distinction. 


Semantics and Pragmatics 


The terms semantics and pragmatics come from modern linguistics and 
refer to a distinction that is now applied to the discussion about Greek 
verbs. Again, it is important that we understand what these terms mean. 


Semantics 


When speaking of verbs, semantics refers to the values that are encoded in 
the verbal form. These values are unchanging and are always there when 
the particular verbal form occurs (allowing for exceptional circumstances 
such as anomalous expressions and certain fixed idioms). In anything other 
than these exceptional circumstances, a semantic value is uncancelable — it 
is always there and cannot be canceled out. Semantics refers to what the 
verb means at its core. What does an aorist encode? What is core to an 
aorist that is different from an imperfect? What does an aorist always carry 
with it? 


By the way, it is worth noting a little issue to do with terminology. Often 
the term semantics is used in a nontechnical sense to refer to the range of 
meaning that a word may have. This is not the sense in which it is now used 
in academic discussion. The range of meaning of a particular word is better 
termed lexical semantics, and the type of semantics that we are interested in 
at the moment is verbal semantics or grammatical semantics, which refers 
to the uncancelable properties of the verb form. 


Pragmatics 


When speaking of verbs, pragmatics refers to the expression of semantic 
values in context and in combination with other factors. In other words, 
pragmatics refers to how it all ends up — the way language is used in 
context. 


The way that semantics and pragmatics relate together is a little like this: 
we take the semantic elements and plug them into a text that will have a 
range of things going on within it already, which bounce off and interact 
with the semantic values; the outcome is pragmatics. Pragmatic values can 
change from context to context; they are cancelable and not always there 
when particular verb forms are used. 


Perhaps an illustration will help to clarify further the differences between 
semantics and pragmatics. Semantics asks, “Who am I?” while pragmatics 
asks, “What do I do?” These are two different questions (though our 
Western culture tends to blur them together). Who I am is about who I am at 
the core of my being — what it is that makes me uniquely me. Who I am 
might be expressed by what I do, but what I do is not who I am. If you were 
to ask me, “Who are you?” and I reply that I am a lawyer, I haven’t really 
answered the question. Who am I? I’m Con. What do I do? I’m a lawyer. 
But I might quit law and take up jazz music. If I do that, I haven’t changed 
who I am; I’ve just changed what I do (I know life’s not quite as simple as 
that, but bear with the analogy). Discovering the semantics of the aorist is to 
ask, “Who are you, aorist?” To discover the pragmatics of the aorist, we 
ask, “And what do you do, aorist?” 


The distinction between semantics and pragmatics is useful in sharpening 
the difference between aspect and Aktionsart. Aspect is a semantic value. 
The aspect of a particular tense-form doesn’t change. An aorist will always 
be perfective in aspect. This will be the case no matter which word 
(lexeme) is used as an aorist or in what context it is used. Aspect is 
uncancelable. When asked, “Who are you, aorist?" the answer is, “I am 
perfective in aspect.” 


Aktionsart, on the other hand, is a pragmatic value. The Aktionsart of a 
particular tense-form can change. Sometimes an aorist will be punctiliar in 
Aktionsart. Sometimes it will be iterative, sometimes ingressive. It all 
depends on which lexeme is used as an aorist, on the context, and on what 
actually happened. Aktionsart is cancelable. When asked, “What do you do, 


aorist?” the answer is, “Well, I do many things. I have many possible 
Aktionsart outcomes.” Nearly all scholars working with Greek verbs now 
agree on this distinction between semantics and pragmatics. 


The remaining question related to the distinction, however, is this: Is 
temporal reference semantic or pragmatic? If temporal reference is 
semantic, then Greek verbs truly are tenses. A verb’s temporal reference is 
uncancelable and is a core part of its meaning. An aorist is a past tense and 
must always be a past tense. 


But here, of course, lies a problem. We learn early on that aorists are not 
always past referring. Therefore, we are led to ask: Is past temporal 
reference a semantic value of the aorist? Some scholars say no, the aorist is 
not a past tense. Even though the aorist often ends up expressing past 
temporal reference when used in Greek texts, this is a pragmatic 
implicature rather than semantic encoding. After all, these scholars point 
out, there are plenty of other elements in the text that indicate what the time 
frame is to be understood as. 


In fact, there are several languages in which the time frame is indicated 
purely by such deictic markers — words like “yesterday,” “now,” “later,” 
and so forth. Even genre can set the time frame. For example, narratives 
naturally refer to the past (even without needing to use words like 
"yesterday ") simply because it is understood that they are about events that 
have already happened. If the time frame is indicated by deictic markers 
and/or genre, why do we think that verbs must indicate time as well? The 
answer to that question, for most of us I think, is that we are used to that 
being the case in English (or so we think, anyway) 


But such is not the case in at least some other languages, and now the 
question has been raised with reference to the Greek verbal system. We will 
return to this issue at several points. Regardless of one's position on this 
matter, however, I think the term “tense-form” is more helpful than “tense” 
when referring to verbs, because it reminds us that it is the morphological 
form that is being addressed, whatever the form happens to communicate. 


Conclusion 


We have seen in this chapter that aspect refers to the viewpoint that an 
author subjectively chooses when portraying an action, event, or state. 
There are two viewpoints from which to choose: the view from the out side 
— perfective aspect — and the view from the inside — imperfective aspect. 
We have seen that aspect is different from Aktionsart in that the latter term 
describes how an action actually takes place, whereas aspect refers simply 
to viewpoint. Finally, we have seen that aspect is a semantic value encoded 
in the verb and is therefore uncancelable, whereas Aktionsart is a pragmatic 
value affected by a range of contextual factors and is therefore cancelable. 


l. Buist M. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek (Oxford 
Theological Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon, 1990), 27. 


2. The illustration originates with iaceo and is adopted by Stanley Porter. 
See A. V. isacenko, Grammaticheskij stroj russkogo jazyka v sopostavlenii s 
slovatskim: Morfologija (Bratislava: The Slovak Academy of Sciences 
Press, 1960); Stanley E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New 
Testament with Reference to Tense and Mood (Studies in Biblical Greek 1; 
New York: Peter Lang, 1989), 91. 


3. Strictly speaking, the reporter is not “within” the parade as he views it 
from the street. The point is that his view focuses on the inner features of 
the parade and does not include its beginning or end. 


4. Indeed, the same is true for English — tense is not the whole story, as 
the above English examples demonstrate. 


5. In fact, English verbs are more complicated than most of us probably 
realize, and there is academic debate about its *tenses" too. Some scholars, 


for example, argue that the English present tense is not a tense at all, since it 
can refer to the present, past, and future. 


Chapter 2 
The History of Verbal Aspect 
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Throughout the debate about verbal aspect in Ancient Greek, there has been 
not a little confusion created by the merging of three quite distinct academic 
disciplines: general linguistics, Greek philology, and New Testament 
research. In general linguistics, there are various linguistics schools, with 
their own terminology and methodological principles. It is from this sphere 
that terms such as semantics, pragmatics, and implicature come. Greek 
philology is the study of Ancient Greek generally. The corpus of literature 
written in Ancient Greek is huge and ranges from Homer, through classical 
Greek literature, right through to the New Testament and beyond. New 
Testament research has its own idiosyncrasies, but with reference to Greek 
is particularly interested in understanding for the sake of theological 
nuance, exegetical argument, and so forth. There is, of course, a strong 
focus on Koine Greek within this discipline. 


Among the scholars who have engaged in debates about Greek verbal 
aspect, it is rare to find one who is equally comfortable on all three 
academic fronts. Most scholars have come from one, or at most two, of 
these three fields. Often scholars have been critical of those who have come 
from fields other than their own. Linguists sometimes claim that 
philologists are linguistically naive; they may know the language well, but 
they lack the theoretical tools needed to analyze and describe it properly. 
Greek philologists tend to criticize New Testament scholars and particularly 
linguists for not knowing enough Greek. In their view, New Testament 
scholars are stuck in New Testament Koine, and linguists are just theorists 
interested in making generalizations without really knowing the language. 
Then again, New Testament scholars may defiantly declare that linguistics 
and classics both pale in comparison to God's Word! 


It is no overstatement to claim that the study of Greek aspect has evolved 
through the significant contributions of all three academic fields, as we will 
now see. 


The Early Period 


Georg Curtius. 


Georg Curtius was a nineteenth-century comparative philologist who was 
interested in Indo-European languagesJHe made the first breakthrough 
with reference to the Greek verbal system. Curtis argued that in contrast to 
Latin, temporal meaning in the Greek verbal system was limited to the 
indicative mood. It is taken for granted now that there is no tense outside 
the indicative mood in Greek, but this was not formally acknowledged prior 
to Curtius. 


A second major contribution of Curtius was to differentiate between 
distinct types of meaning expressed by the present and aorist verbal stems. 
He described this as a durative action as opposed to a “quickly-passing” 
action. His term for this distinction was called Zeitart, literally meaning 
"type of time." Curtius' type of time was different from a mere time lapse 
(short vs. long); he was interested in describing time in terms of a point 
versus a line. This description became standard and is still used today. 


Curtius' insights were largely accepted in the late nineteenth century, and 
his analysis of the Greek verbal system became dominant. However, his 
term Zeitart was later replaced by the term Aktionsart, since “type of 
action" was regarded as being a more precise label than “type of time." 


Curtius was aware of advances that had been made in the study of 
Slavonic languages, which predated his own discoveries, and through which 
the term aspect was introduced to the discussion. 


Early Twentieth Century 


Fanning describes the period of 1890 — 1910 as witnessing a flowering of 
aspect studies. Curtius had sparked a period of productive investigation into 
the nature of the Greek verbal system. Among the issues being investigated, 
an important question arose concerning the range of aspect values that 
occur in Greek and Indo-European languages. The result of this, however, 
was that a multiplicity of categories was born, complete with conflicting 
terminology. Confusion resulted from the interchangeable usage of the three 
terms Zeitart, Aktionsart, and aspect. 


In the mid-1920s attempts were made to definitively delineate between 
Aktionsart and aspect (Zeitart was dropped). The definitions that ensued 
were as follows: Aktionsart refers to how the action actually occurs and is 
primarily lexically determined; aspect refers to a way of viewing an action. 
This distinction is held today. 


K.L. McKay 


While there were several important contributions made through the 
middle of the twentieth century, such as those of J. Holt? and M. S. 
Ruipérez, * none had quite the same impact on the modern discussion as the 
work of K. L. McKay.2A Classical Greek philologist with an interest in the 
Greek of the New Testament, McKay first published on Greek aspect in 
1965. In his 1965 article, McKay suggested that aspect was a more 
important feature of the Greek verbal system than was time.® 


McKay posited that there were three or four aspects, depending on 
whether the future was regarded as a proper aspect. He viewed the present 
and imperfect tense-forms as imperfective in aspect, while the aorist was 


perfective (using our terminology). The future, though not actually an 
aspect, was labeled by McKay as a quasi-fourth aspect anyway. The perfect 
and pluperfect tense-forms were described as stative in aspect, a concept to 
be explored more fully later. 


McKay wrote about aspect for the following thirty years and became 
progressively stronger in his assertions. In fact, he ended up saying that 
aspect is not just more important than time in the Greek verb, but that time 
is not there at all, except by implication from the verb’s relationship to its 
context./McKay's work did not gain wide acceptance for much of this 
period, but it is true to say that he had planted the seeds of the revolution. 


The Modern Period 


It was the contributions of Stanley E. Porter? and Buist M. Fanning? that 
put verbal aspect firmly on the map again. Both men completed doctorates 
in England at the same time, which were published in 1989 and 1990 
respectively. They were not aware of each other's simultaneous research, 
and it is therefore encouraging that there is a great deal of agreement 
between the two authors. There are, however, several strong differences, 
which have set the shape of the subsequent debate. 


Stanley Porter 


Porter is one of the few scholars who have been trained formally in both 
linguistics and theology. As such, he brings a robust theoretical linguistic 
framework to his analysis of the Greek verbal system. In particular, his 
analysis is conducted through the prism of the functional school of systemic 
linguistics. One important consequence of this is Porter's strong adherence 
to the distinction between semantics and pragmatics, which is essential to 
his analysis. 


Porter self-consciously builds on the framework established by McKay. 
He too concludes that Greek is aspectual and not tense-based at all. But 
unlike McKay, Porter rigorously defends this view from a theoretical basis. 
Since temporal reference is not always expressed by the verb, it therefore 
cannot be a semantic value. Temporal reference must be pragmatic. 


Porter also acknowledges three aspects in the Greek verbal system: 
perfective, imperfective, and stative. The future is nonaspectual according 
to his analysis. 


It is Porter’s contribution that has caused the fiercest debate. The “tense- 
less” position is still very much in the minority, being rejected by most 
traditionalists. 


Buist Fanning 


Fanning’s analysis is more traditional than Porter’s. For him, while aspect is 
regarded as being dominant, tense is still a legitimate category. The aorist is 
still to be regarded as a past tense and the present as a present tense, and so 
on, but the dominance of aspect over tense provides explanation of those 
cases in which the temporal expression is not consistent. According to 
Fanning, there are only two aspects, not three, since stativity is properly 
regarded as an Aktionsart category rather than an aspect. 


Fanning provides a detailed analysis of how aspect relates to Aktionsart, 
indicating how each aspect interacts with certain lexical types to produce 
predictable Aktionsart outcomes. His work has been more readily accepted 
by traditionalists, provoking considerably less controversy than Porter, but 
it may not be as well respected among theoretical linguists because it is less 
rigorously linguistic in framework and methodology. 


Mari Broman Olsen 


Olsen is the first major contributor to follow Porter and Fanning, and her 
work reflects the enormous debt that the modern discussion owes 
them. Her contribution is very much on the linguistic side of things, with 
one chapter on English aspect, one chapter specifically on Koine Greek 
aspect, and the remainder providing a detailed study of theoretical issues. 


Olsen defines aspect a little differently, as “internal temporal 
constituency," following Comrie and others. This is not quite the same thing 
as defining aspect simply as viewpoint, and as such it yields somewhat 
different results. Like Fanning, Olsen advocates only two aspects, again 
affirming that stativity is an Aktionsart value rather than being aspectual. 


Interestingly, Olsen utilizes the semantic/pragmatic distinction to argue 
that some Greek verb forms are tenses and others are not. This is simply a 
matter of which forms are consistent in their temporal reference and which 
are not. Those that are consistent encode temporal reference at the semantic 
level and those that are not consistent do not encode temporal reference at 
the semantic level. 


In terms of the reception of Olsen's work, it is not as well known within 
New Testament circles as it deserves to be, and this is probably due in part 
to its highly technical nature. The work is linguistically rigorous, which 
means that it is somewhat inaccessible to the uninitiated. 


Rodney J. Decker 


Decker comes from the New Testament scholarship stable. The burden of 
his work is to test Porter’s nontense position."He admits that he began his 
investigations into aspect somewhat skeptical towards Porter's approach, 
but later accepted its validity. 


A unique feature of Decker’s work is the source limitation imposed 
within it, focusing on Mark’s Gospel. The strength of this method is that it 
allows for thorough testing, whereas some other studies had been too broad 
in their sample. This also limits the comprehensiveness of the results; what 
does it say about the rest of the New Testament? What about Greek more 
widely? 


Decker has made a significant contribution to the discussion by isolating 
one particular issue — the existence or otherwise of semantic temporal 
reference — and investigating that question thoroughly. As for the reception 
of his work, classicists tend to overlook it, probably due to its limited scope. 
As for New Testament students, however, Decker explains Porter's 
approach in an accessible manner, and the testing of the controversial issue 
of temporal reference is of great value. 


T. V. Evans 


Evans is a classical philologist who seeks to respect linguistic 
considerations and the input of New Testament scholarship. Because of his 
classicist background, he brings a broader knowledge of Greek literature to 
the discussion, having done extensive work on aspect in classical texts and 
the Septuagint. 


On the temporality issue, Evans is a traditionalist, arguing that tense is 
indeed expressed by the verbal system. On the question of aspects, he also 
affirms the existence of two aspects, rejecting the category of stative aspect. 


In terms of the reception of Evans' work, it is well regarded within 
classical scholarship, and there are signs that it is being noticed within New 
Testament circles. 


Constantine R. Campbell 


I have approached verbal aspect through New Testament studies. My first 
book deals with verbal aspect in the indicative mood and its role in 
narrative texts. “Wanting to gain the benefits of a limited sample (following 
Decker) and yet also attempting to minimize the trade-off of such an 
approach, I investigated a couple of New Testament narrative texts as well 
as a series of nonbiblical texts. My second book looks at verbal aspect in 
the nonindicative verbs.” 


I follow Porter and Decker on the issue of tense: it is not regarded as a 
semantic value of verbs in the indicative mood, even though each tense- 
form has a characteristic temporal reference on the pragmatic level. I argue 
that there are only two aspects, rejecting the category of stative aspect. 
Perhaps most controversially, I mount the argument that the perfect and 
pluperfect tense-forms are imperfective in aspect. 


Current Issues 


Areas of Agreement 


There are several areas of agreement within current debate about Greek 
verbal aspect. Perhaps the most important among these is the common 
assent that aspect is a major category in our understanding of Greek. It is 
more important than tense and must be reckoned with. There are other areas 
of agreement as well: 


. Aspect holds the key to understanding the Greek verbal system. 

. There are at least two aspects in Greek: perfective and imperfective. 

. Debate about aspect must come to some kind of resolution as quickly 
as possible. 

. Greek grammars and New Testament commentaries need to update 
and come to grips with the new playing field. 


. Responsible exegesis of the Greek text must incorporate aspectual 
sensitivity. 


Unresolved Areas 


Nevertheless, there are a few areas that are as yet unresolved. 


Temporality and tense. The issue of whether or not Greek verbs are 
tenses remains unresolved. Do Greek verbs encode temporal reference at 
the semantic level? The nontense position is still in the minority across 
those who teach and learn ancient Greek. Nevertheless, it is worth noting 
that among the major contributors in the modern debate, the nontense 
position is slightly dominant. 


Number of aspects. The issue of how many aspects are encoded in the 
Greek verbal system is of enormous importance and is also as yet 
unresolved. Are there two aspects, or three (or four)? Certainly there are 
perfective and imperfective aspects, but what about stative aspect? 
Generally speaking, among those who teach and learn ancient Greek, most 
seem to accept the existence of three aspects. But the major contributors to 
the modern debate clearly prefer the two-aspect position, rejecting stative 
aspect. 


Indeed, within the wider linguistic world, two aspects are standard across 
languages. To regard stativity as an aspect is quite odd. 


The Way Forward 


In order to reach some kind of consensus on these issues, there is a range of 
approaches that will aid the discussion. 


1. Methodological issues need to be sharpened and clarified. 


2. There needs to be a greater sensitivity displayed between the three 
academic disciplines involved in the debate (general linguistics, 
Greek philology, and New Testament research). All three spheres 
should listen to each other with respect. 

3. The power of explanation needs to be appreciated as a key 
methodological principle. We must seek the model with the greatest 
power of explanation. Is a particular model of the verbal system able 
to account for all uses of the verb? 

4. We must uncover the relationship of aspect to discourse analysis, 
but more on this later. 


1. Much of this section is reliant on Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 9 — 33. 


2. Georg Curtius, The Greek Verb: Its Structure and Development (trans. 
Augustus S. Wilkins and Edwin B. England; London: John Murray, 1880). 
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Universitet 15.2; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1943). 
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Chapter 3 
Perfective Aspect 
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Perfective aspect is the external viewpoint, with which an author portrays 
an action, event, or state from the outside. Perfective aspect is like a 
reporter who describes a street parade from a helicopter. It provides an all- 
encompassing, or summary, view of an action. From the view in the 
helicopter, the street parade is seen at a distance, and the details of the 
parade are not appreciated. Exactly how the parade is unfolding is not seen. 


The Aorist Tense-Form 


The aorist tense-form is universally regarded as being perfective in aspect. 
This means that the aorist provides an external view of an action. It presents 
events in summary, from a distance and does not view the details of how the 
action took place. An example from Matthew 4 demonstrates this well. 


Matthew 4:21-22 xal xpoBac exei@ev elSev &XXovc ovo 
aderoove, IaxwBov tov to) ZeBedaiov Kat loovvnv tov 
aderoov alto, ev TH nAoWW Leta ZeBedaiov toU matpog avTar 
KatoptiCoviac ta Sixtva avr@y, Kal exaheceV adtovc. oi be 
evOewe aóevrec TO ThOIOV Kal tov ratepa oa Ur:0v NKOAOVENcaAV 
aut. 


And going on from there he saw two other brothers, James the son of Zebedee and John his 
brother, in the boat with Zebedee their father, mending their nets, and he called them. 
Immediately they left the boat and their father and followed him. 


We see here that the main actions in this little extract are communicated 
through the use of aorist indicatives: “he saw . . . he called . . . they 
followed." These aorists are not used for presenting the details of what 


happened. The content of what Jesus saw is provided through a participial 
clause. We are not told what Jesus said when he called them. We are not 
told about James and John’s thoughts in response to Jesus. We are not told 
whether or not they spoke to their father as they left him in the boat. We are 
told, quite simply, that they followed Jesus, and that’s that. 


It is worth mentioning that just because an action is presented in 
summary does not necessarily mean that the action is unimportant. To think 
this way would be to make a category error. No, some actions that are 
presented in summary, and indeed as aorists, are tremendously important. 


Furthermore, aorists may portray actions that in reality took a long time 
taking place. Just because the action is presented in summary does not mean 
that it happened quickly. Take Romans 5:14, for example: 


MoUceüc. 


But death reigned from the time of Adam to Moses. 


The period of time set by the phrase “from the time of Adam to Moses” 
indicates that death's reign occurred over a long interval. There are many 
years during which this event took place. This example demonstrates that 
the use of the aorist does not indicate that an action occurred in an instant. 
Rather, the event is simply viewed from a distance in summary. 


Thus, it is important to dispel an old myth about the aorist. The term 
"punctiliar aorist” is a common one and refers to a legitimate use of the 
aorist. Unfortunately, some scholars have mistakenly concluded that the 
term "punctiliar" describes the aorist tense-form in general. They think that 
the aorist always depicts a punctiliar, once-occurring, instantaneous action. 
The aorist in Romans 5:6 is sometimes treated this way. 


Romans 5:6 ^ E: yao Xpiczoc ovtwy ntv cc8evüv ett Kato: 
e LI - L] ‘ 
Koipov Vreo aceBwy aneBavev. 


For while we were still weak, at the right time Christ died for the ungodly. 


Some commentators write that because an aorist is used here, Romans 
5:6 proves that Christ’s death was a once-occurring event, never to be 
repeated, and therefore Christ could not be reoffered time and time again in 
the Roman mass. While not wanting to deny the once-for-all nature of 
Christ’s death (cf. 1 Peter 3:18), the aorist in Romans 5:6 does not prove the 
point at all. If we look ahead a few verses, we come to 5:14 (see above), 
where we see an aorist that plainly depicts death reigning from the time of 
Adam to Moses. To reiterate, this is not a once-for-all action. It is not 
punctiliar. 


Confusion about the so-called punctiliar aorist has no doubt arisen from 
the fact that the aorist presents an action in summary. A street parade may 
look like a dot when you're looking at it from a helicopter high in the sky, 
but that does not mean that the parade actually is a dot. Just because an 
action is viewed in summary through use of an aorist does not mean that it 
occurred like a dot. The use of the aorist does not mean that an action is 
once-occurring just because it is conveyed with perfective aspect. It must be 
remembered that aspect is viewpoint. Perfective aspect refers to the 
viewpoint from which the action is viewed; it says nothing about how the 
action actually occurred. 


Tense? 


An important issue to consider is whether or not the aorist tense-form is a 
past tense. The traditional answer to this question is, of course, “yes.” There 
are, however, many problematic instances. Mark 1:11 provides us with a 
famous example. 


Mark 1:11 xoi owvn eyeveto ex tv oUpavüv. cU el ó vioc pov 
" 1 , L] , 
0 cyoxntoc. eV cot evdoKnon. 


And a voice came from heaven, "You are my beloved Son; in you I am well pleased. " 


Suffice to say that no one translates the last clause of this verse, “in you I 
was well pleased.” It simply doesn’t fit the theological or literary context to 
read the aorist that way. There are many such instances within the usage of 
the aorist where this so-called past tense is obviously not past referring. 


To recall the discussion in the first chapter, if we take seriously the 
distinction between semantics and pragmatics, we are forced to ask how 
past temporal reference can be a semantic value of the aorist. In fact, only 
about eighty-five percent of aorist indicatives refer to the past in New 
Testament usage. Theoretically, if past temporal reference were a semantic 
value, we would expect the aorist to refer to the past in every instance (or 
something close to that, allowing for the humanity of language use). 
Because of the importance of the semantic/pragmatic distinction, past 
temporal reference is not here regarded as a semantic value of the aorist. If, 
however, the aorist is not a past tense, then what is it? 


Remoteness 


Traditionally, the aorist tense-form has been regarded as perfective in aspect 
and past in tense. If we do not accept the tense part of that equation, the 
aorist tense-form is perfective in aspect and . . . what? Some scholars have 
argued that remoteness is a better description of the semantics of the aorist 
tense-form, alongside perfective aspect.? 


Remoteness refers to the metaphorical value of distance. This fits nicely 
with perfective aspect, in the way we have already described the perfective 
aspect as the view “from afar." It goes hand in hand with viewing the 
parade from the helicopter; the view is a summary view precisely because 
the parade is viewed from a distance. 


Remoteness is regarded as a semantic value — it is always there when 
the aorist tense-form is used. But it has a range of pragmatic functions. It 
may not be a surprise to learn that the major pragmatic function that 


remoteness effects is past temporal reference. In fact, the semantic value of 
remoteness will be pragmatically expressed as past temporal reference 
approximately eighty-five percent of the time. An event that is in the past is 
naturally remote — temporally remote. Thus, past temporal reference is still 
regarded as one of the major uses of the aorist tense-form, but it is 
understood as a pragmatic expression of the aorist rather than as part of its 
semantic meaning. 


Remoteness also offers explanation for those fifteen percent of aorists 
that do not refer to the past. Such aorists may refer to the present or even to 
the future, but they would still be regarded as remote. The difference with 
these cases is that the remoteness is not temporal remoteness. There are 
other kinds of remoteness besides temporal remoteness, such as logical 
remoteness. 


To return to the example above from Mark 1:11, remoteness offers the 
key to understanding the aorist : eVdoxnco™ The semantic value of remoteness 
that is encoded in the aorist indicative does not in this instance function to 
provide past temporal reference. Instead, remoteness functions together 
with perfective aspect to provide a bird's-eye view of the scene. As the 
Father speaks from heaven, he gives his assessment of his Son — he is well 
pleased. Certain things in the context indicate that this assessment comes 
from heaven itself and breaks into the earthly scene. We are told that the 
heavens were forn open, and that the Spirit descended like a dove (v.10). 
The effect of these elements is that the “verdict” of heaven upon Jesus is 
being delivered from heaven to earth, as it were. 


This “verdict” is not given with reference to any particular action but 
refers to Jesus — his person and works — as a whole. As such, there could 
not be a more appropriate choice of tense-form here. The aorist offers a 
summary view, because of perfective aspect, and because Jesus' life is 
viewed from afar. This does not imply that the Father is relationally distant 
from the Son, or some such viewpoint, but that on this occasion he views 
his Son from afar in order to view the whole. God may not be in a 


helicopter (!), but this scene enables a vantage-point that provides a 
somewhat similar view as from a helicopter — from heaven above itself. 


Narrative Function 


As a remote perfective tense-form, the aorist indicative plays an important 
role in narrative texts. Because the aorist indicative provides a bird’s-eye 
view of an action (or a helicopter view) and portrays actions in summary, it 
is often used to outline the skeletal structure of a narrative. The basic 
outline of events in the story is presented by the aorist in quick succession: 
Jesus went . . . this happened . . . Jesus said . . . and so on. This basic 
outline, or skeletal structure, 1s called the mainline of a narrative. Consider 
the following passage. 


Matthew 8:32-34 xal eimev aroic ... oi de... anf ABov ... 
Opuncev raco ^ aveln... ameBavov ... oi Se Dockovrec &QUyov ... 
&xnyyetkavy ... Maca N ToAtc eEnABev ... nopexaeoav... 


He (Jesus) said to them . . . and they (evil spirits) departed . . . the whole herd rushed . . . they 
died . . . the herdsmen fled . . . they announced . . .the whole town came out. . . they begged. . 


In just three short verses, a huge amount of action is portrayed. The story 
moves from Jesus casting out the evil spirits right through to the town 
casting out Jesus. The passage is fast, compressed, and covers a lot of 
ground. Such is the effect of the narrative aorist. 


Narratives usually provide more information besides the skeletal outline 
of events, but such details are typically conveyed by other tense-forms. The 
basic actions are normally aorists, and this fact helps us to recognize the 
elemental structure of narratives. It is important to note, however, that this 
narrative function is pragmatic; it is a function that the aorist has within 
narrative, arising from its semantic nature. Aorists are often found 
performing different roles within narrative texts, and other tense-forms may 


be found outlining the narrative mainline, but this is of no concern, since we 
are talking about pragmatics, which are variable and cancelable. 


The Future Tense-Form 


Verbal aspect in the future tense-form is an unresolved issue within 
academic discussion. Some scholars have suggested that the future is non- 
aspectual, while others say it is perfective in aspect, and yet others say that 
it is a combination of perfective and imperfective. We will not explore the 
relevant issues here, though part of the difficulty assessing such things with 
the future tense-form no doubt arises from the problems related to speaking 
of events that are future. I have argued elsewhere that the future tense-form 
is perfective in aspect, and that position is adopted here.? 


Furthermore, the future tense-form is a real tense. That is, future 
temporal reference is a semantic feature of the form. This is easily derived 
by the fact that all futures refer to the future. There are no past-referring 
futures; there are no present-referring futures. The future always refers to 
the future. 


Thus, the semantic values of the future indicative tense-form is perfective 
aspect and future temporal reference. Remoteness is not a separate semantic 
feature of the future tense-form, though it should be clear that future 
temporal reference is naturally remote, but this is simply an outcome of 
future temporal reference rather than the other way around. 


In this way, the aorist and future tense-forms are closely related, and yet 
distinct. They both share perfective aspect, but the former also semantically 
encodes the spatial value of remoteness, while the latter also semantically 
encodes future temporal reference. 


1. D. A. Carson, “An Introduction to the Porter/Fanning Debate,” in 
Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics: Open Questions in Current 


Research, ed. Stanley E. Porter and D. A. Carson (JSNTSup 80; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 25. 


2. Along with this, it has been suggested that the augment is a 
morphological marker of remoteness rather than a marker of past temporal 
reference, as traditional analyses describe it. For an overview, see 
Campbell, Indicative Mood, 88 — 91. 


3. See Campbell, Indicative Mood, 127 — 60. 


Chapter 4 
Imperfective Aspect 
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Imperfective aspect provides the view from the inside — an action is 
presented as though unfolding before the eyes. This is the view of the 
parade from the street, as the parade goes by, rather than the view from the 
helicopter. The effect of the street view is that we watch the action unfold. 
While we may not see the beginning or end of the parade because they’re 
out of view, we are able to appreciate the details of how the parade unfolds. 


The Present Tense-Form 


The present tense-form is universally regarded as being imperfective in 
aspect. This means that the present portrays actions with a view from the 
inside; we watch as the action unfolds before our eyes. This is easy to 
appreciate in English: “he is walking down the street” is clearly cast before 
us as though we are watching it happen. The following passage provides a 
good example in Greek. 


Mark 4:14-20 ó oneipov tov Aovyov omeipet. obto1 de elotv ol 
Rapa tmv o60v- nov ORelpetat ò Àoyoc Kal otav GKoUGOGiV 
eU8Uc epyetat ò catavac Kol alpet tov Aoyov Tov eoropjtevov 
elc avtovc. Kai obtol elotv ol exi Ta KeTpW5N omeipojlevot, ot 
otav AKOVEWSIY TOV Àoyov eVOUe uero. yapac AopBavovetv 
AVTOV, xoi OUK ExoUclV pilav ev eavToOIc GAG rpockoipol 

eicty, eita yevouevnc OAiyeoc n Stwyu0d Sia tov Aoyov evOvc 
oKaveahifovtat. Kal &AXot elglv ol eic taç axovOac oxeipolievot 
obroi elotv oi tov Aoyov akoUcavrec, Kal al pepttvat xoU ai@voc 
Kal n «xat toU MAOVTOV Kal oi xepi to Motra exiBuputot 
elcnopeuouevoi cUuxViyoUciv Tov Aoyov Kal axapmog yivetat. 
Kal exelvot elotv ol emi tny yiv THY xomv oxopevrec, olttvec 
AKOVOVGLV TOV Aóyov kal napasexovtat Kal Kaptopopotaty ev 
TpiGKovra KAL ev eENnKOVTO Kal ev EKOTOV. 


The sower sows the word. And these are the ones along the path, where the word is sown: 
when they hear, Satan immediately comes and takes away the word that is sown in them. And 
these are the ones sown on rocky ground: the ones who, when they hear the word, immediately 
receive it with joy. And they have no root in themselves, but are only temporary. Then, when 
tribulation or persecution arises on account of the word, immediately they fall away. And 
others are the ones sown among thorns. They are those who hear the word, but the cares of the 
world and the deceitfulness of riches and the desires for other things enter in and choke the 
word, and it becomes unfruitful. But those are the ones that were sown on the good soil, who 


hear the word and accept it and bear fruit, thirtyfold and sixtyfold and a hundredfold. 


In this passage, Jesus explains the parable of the sower by laying out its 
meaning before the disciples’ eyes. It is interesting to note that the actual 
parable, told in 4:3 — 8, is conveyed with aorist indicatives rather than 
presents. This is not surprising, since a parable is a little embedded 
natrative, which is a natural setting for aorists. But here, as Jesus explains 
what the story means, it is as though he is opening the story out. By 
explaining what the story means, Jesus turns his original story into general 
teaching: this is what happens when the word is sown. . . 


Proximity 


The present is not the only tense-form that is regarded as being imperfective 
in aspect. The imperfect tense-form is also universally regarded as 
imperfective. The question must be raised, therefore, as to how these two 
imperfective tense-forms are to be distinguished from each other. 
Traditionally, the distinguishing factor between the present and imperfect 
tense-forms was understood to be tense. The imperfect is a past tense, and 
the present is a present tense. 


Consistent with the spatial approach adopted so far, however, we note 
that Porter has suggested that the distinguishing factor is remoteness. The 
imperfect is imperfective and remote, while the present is imperfective and 
nonremote. I have argued elsewhere that nonremoteness, which is absence 
of remoteness, should be replaced by proximity. Proximity is not simply the 


absence of remoteness, but is a positive value of its own, which is opposite 
to remoteness. As such, I regard the imperfect tense-form to be imperfective 
in aspect, with the spatial value of remoteness, while the present tense-form 
is imperfective in aspect, with the spatial value of proximity. This may be 
illustrated by the following diagrams. 


Remote imperfectivity (imperfect tense-form) Proximate imperfectivity (present tense-form) 


Theunfolding event or state The unfolding event or state 


Imagine that these diagrams represent the imperfective view of the 
reporter on the street. The second diagram — imperfective aspect and 
proximity — depicts the view of the street parade directly in front of the 
reporter. He not only views the parade unfolding before his eyes, but is 
viewing that part of the parade that is directly in front of him, to which he is 
closest. On the other hand, the first diagram — imperfective aspect and 
remoteness — depicts the view of the street parade as he looks down the 
street a little. As he views the parade unfolding before his eyes, he is not 
viewing the part of the parade directly in front of him, but is looking further 
down the parade. This part of the parade is not so close, even though he still 
sees it unfolding. 


Narrative Function 


In narrative texts, the present tense-form is most often found in discourse — 
direct, indirect, or authorial discourse. This fact fits with the semantic 
analysis of the present given above, since discourse creates an imperfective 
proximate context. What this means is that whenever discourse is portrayed 
in narrative, it has the effect of drawing the readers into the story, as the 
discourse is presented before their eyes. It is as though we are seeing the 


events unfold before us. As such, discourse inherently forms an 
imperfective context (we see it unfold), and a proximate context (it is as 
though we are right there). 


This is why the present tense-form is so well suited to discourse: it is an 
imperfective proximate tense-form that fits naturally within an imperfective 
proximate context. This is not the only function of the present tense-form, 
but it is one of the major pragmatic functions within narrative literature. 
One notable nondiscourse use of the present tense-form is the so-called 
historical present, to which we now turn. 


The Historical Present 


This term refers to the common phenomenon of present tense-forms that 
refer to the past. In the New Testament, historical presents are particularly 
common in Mark and John. There are two types of historical presents, 
stemming from two distinct groups of lexemes used with the present. The 
first group of lexemes that are used as historical presents are verbs of 
propulsion. These are verbs of coming and going, giving and taking, raising 
up and putting down, and so forth. Basically, these are verbs where there is 
some kind of propulsion from one point to another. 


The second group of lexemes consists of verbs that introduce discourse. 
There are verbs of speaking, thinking, writing, and so on, which typically 
segue into speech, thought, and other types of discourse. While historical 
presents will be explored again in chapter 7, we see both types of historical 
present in the following passage. 


" i uc : : : 
John 8:3-4 ^ Ayouvociv Se oi ypaupateiç xoi ot Dapicaior 
yUvoixo emi Hoiyela xoetAnijievnv Kal ormncovrec HUTHY ev 

> Wow S - a v ; — 
lect) A£yoUciv Ùt: SidacKake, aÜ N yUvn Karellnzzol ex 


AVTOHWPW Ltotyevopevn. 


The scribes and the Pharisees brought a woman who had been caught in adultery, and placing 


her in the midst they said to him, "Teacher, this woman has been caught in the act of 


adultery.” 


The verb «yovsw is a verb of propulsion, while vovo introduces the 
direct discourse that follows. While this will be unpacked a little more later, 
the semantic description of the present tense-form as imperfective in aspect 
with the spatial value of proximity provides the best explanation as to why 
these lexemes are used with the historical present. 


The Imperfect Tense-Form 


As mentioned above, the imperfect tense-form is imperfective in aspect 
with the spatial value of remoteness. In this way, the imperfect shares 
semantic values with both the present and aorist tense-forms. It shares 
imperfective aspect with the present tense-form, and it shares remoteness 
with the aorist tense-form. 


The sharing of remoteness with the aorist means that the imperfect is also 
found in narrative proper rather than discourse. While aorists provide the 
skeletal structure of narrative proper, imperfects tend to provide 
supplemental information. This supplemental information contributes to 
narrative by giving information beyond the narrative mainline; it describes, 
explains, and provides background; it puts flesh on the skeleton. This key 
function of the imperfect tense-form is a pragmatic feature and is therefore 
cancelable. 


This supplemental function of the imperfect fits with its semantic 
meaning. Background and supplemental information naturally creates a 
remote context, since it supplements the remote narrative mainline. While 
mainline is naturally remote, it is also naturally perfective; events are 
presented in summary outline. In contrast, supplemental information is off 
the mainline — and is properly called offline — and presents information 
from the inside because it describes details, provides reasons and 
explanations, and elucidates motivations, all of which would not be seen 


through the summary external view. We may observe the complementary 
narrative functions of aorists and imperfects in the following example, in 
which the aorist indicatives are boldface and the imperfects are bold and 
underlined. 


Luke 9:42-45 tn õe npocepyolievou adtod eppntev ator 

tò Ociuoviov Kal ovveorapatev: exetüimoev oe o ‘Incotc 1 
rveüuart TH aKaBaoTW xoi lacato tov noida xoi aneb@Kev aÙtov 
tQ metpl oUroU. ekemAnooovto de navtec emi tH Weyaderotntt 

toU 8eo0. Mavrwy Se Gavuctovrwy exi nactv oic Exotet elxev 


RPOS TOVS Habntas adtoU- AecGe Üneic eic ta (ro. Ùv todc 
ÀoyoUc toUTOUc O yap Vioc toU avOpwrov LleAAet napadiSocbat 
elc yelpac avOpümüv. ol Se RyVOOVY to Pilla roUro Kal nv 
TOPAKEKGAVELEVOY ox otv iva un aloBwytot adto, Kat 
E$oBoÜUvto epwticat oUrov repli tod pmitaroc TOUTOD. 


While he was coming, the demon threw him to the ground and convulsed him. But Jesus 
rebuked the unclean spirit and healed the boy, and gave him back to his father. And all were 
astonished at the majesty of God. But while they were all marveling at everything he was 
doing, Jesus said to his disciples, "Let these words sink into your ears:The Son of Man is 
about to be delivered into the hands of men." But they did not understand this saying, and it 
was concealed from them, so that they might not perceive it. And they were afraid to ask him 


about this saying. 


Notice here that the mainline is carried by the aorists threw, convulsed, 
rebuked, healed, gave, and said; these verbs convey the sequence of events 
in the narrative. However, the imperfects astonished, not understand, and 
afraid do not convey mainline action, rather they provide supplementary 
material. We are told of the disciples' reactions to the actions that have 
taken place and to Jesus’ words, and that they are afraid to ask him about 
his saying. This information does not contribute to the mainline of the 
narrative, but rather gives the reader an inside view into the thought-world 
of the disciples. 


Chapter 5 
The Problem of the Perfect 
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The semantic nature of the perfect and pluperfect tense-forms is one of the 
great puzzles in Greek linguistics. There are several suggested options, 
ranging from the traditional analysis, to perfective aspect, stat-ive aspect, 
and imperfective aspect. In this chapter we will briefly canvas most of these 
options before concluding that the perfect is imperfective in aspect. 


The Perfect Tense-Form 


Traditionally the perfect tense-form was understood as indicating a past 
action with ongoing consequences. To use the Aktionsart descriptions of an 
earlier period, the perfect was like a dot and a line. In this way, the perfect 
was almost a combination of aorist and present tenses — an aoristic action 
followed by a present state. The great problem with this analysis is that it 
doesn’t work. It yields far too many exceptions, reflected in the multiplicity 
of categories of perfects listed by grammars. The following examples 
illustrate the problem. 


Many perfects don’t express a past action, but only envisage the ongoing 
consequences: 


John 1:26 canexotOn adtoic o lQavvnz Meyor evo Bonito ev 
dE Le i ISO d AS" 
Üõatt: Lecoc UJ v £ctnKev ov Uneic obx oléate. 


John answered them, "I baptize with water, but among you stands one you do not know. 


Another example are those perfects that don’t express any ongoing 
consequences, but only the past action: 


Revelation 8:5 xol etAndev ò cvyekoz tov AtBavwrov Kal 
eyejitcev aVToV. 


Then the angel took the censer and filled it. 


These examples provide just two of the symptoms that indicate the 
problems faced by the traditional explanation of the perfect. See the 
grammars for variations on this theme. 


Unfortunately, verbal aspect has not so quickly resolved the matter. We 
will now briefly survey the attempts that have been made to analyze the 
perfect in terms of aspect. 


Stative Aspect 


An aspect not mentioned before this point is called stative aspect. 
According to McKay, stative aspect views the state, or state of being, of the 
subject of a verb.+ 


» , > ae ^^ ^ v, 
Luke 20:21 xai exnpwitncay abtov Aeyoviez StdacKkake, olSapev 
Ott op8Qc Aeyeic Kat dtdacketc Kat oU AouPavetc xpocunxov, GAA 


en aAnSetac tqv oóov tod Boð SiSacKetc. 


So they asked him, “Teacher, we know that you speak and teach rightly, and show no 


partiality, but truly teach the way of God.” 


By McKay’s approach, this perfect is indicating that the disciples (“we” 
are in a state of knowing that Jesus speaks and teaches rightly. The force of 
the perfect is to communicate that they are in this state of knowing. So far 
so good. 


Problems start to arise for McKay’s conception of the perfect, however, 
with cases where it seems difficult to attribute the state to the subject rather 
than the object of the verb. This problem has plagued traditional analyses of 
the perfect also, but whereas Wackernagel suggested that the stativity 
should be understood as applying to the object of the verb (i.e., the 
resultative perfect), McKay suggests something else. He is right to insist 
that we cannot just transfer the meaning of the perfect onto the object of the 
verb, and the apparent need to do so flags a problem with our understanding 
of the perfect. In such cases, McKay argues that the subject is to be seen as 
the one responsible for the action.3 This appears to work in many cases, but 
there are some significantly problematic cases also, such as we see in the 
example below. 


John 7:22 dia toto Mo cnc 6e6QKev vuiv thy repitouny — 
oUy OTL ex toU Mwicewe eativ GAA ex tv morepüv — Kal e 


cogor nepitenvete avOpwrov. 


Moses gave you circumcision (not that it is from Moses, but from the fathers), and you 


circumcise a man upon the Sabbath. 


This is a good example demonstrating that it is not the responsibility of 
the subject in view here. According to McKay’s approach, Moses as the 
subject must be viewed as responsible for the giving of circumcision, yet 
the verse itself explicitly tells us that it was not Moses who gave it, but “the 
fathers." Thus to conclude that the emphasis of the perfect is to stress the 
responsibility of the subject, when in the same breath we are told that that is 
not the point, is surely an illegitimate outcome. There are other such 
problems with which McKay's version of stative aspect suffers.* 


A different version of stative aspect is offered by Porter. Stative aspect, 
according to him, refers to a general state of affairs.?This conception's 
strength is that it removes focus from the subject of the verb, which is so 
problematic with stative conceptions of the perfect, and creates a general 
state. 


John 12:23 6 de 'Incoüc anoxpivetat abroic Aeywv £AmAvOev n 


Wpa iva Sokacby o vioc toU avOownov. 


And Jesus answered them, “The hour has come for the Son of Man to be glorified.” 


According to Porter, the perfect in this verse indicates a new state of affairs: 
the hour has come, and now things are different. Porter’s stative aspect 
seems to work well here, as indeed it does with many other examples. 


There are, nevertheless, significant problems with this version of stat-ive 
aspect too. To begin with, Porter’s stative aspect is difficult to define and 
does not parallel any kind of aspect in other languages. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to apply and sometimes results in quite forced exegesis, as the 
following example illustrates. 


John 5:33 bueic anectadKate npoz Iwavvnv, xoi peuoptUpnkev 


Th Anaia 


You sent to John, and he has borne witness to the truth. 


The question is: how do these two perfects indicate a new state of affairs? 
Are we to understand by the first perfect that there is a state of having-sent- 
to-John-ness? Does the second perfect refer to a state of John-having- 
witnessed-to-Jesus-ness? Again, there are several such difficulties with this 
version of stative aspect. 


Perhaps most serious of all, however, is the fact that stativity is not 
normally regarded as an aspectual value. Across all languages and in 
linguistic theory, stativity is an Aktionsart value, not an aspect. 


Perfective Aspect 


Fanning concludes as much about stative aspect — stativity is an 
Aktionsart, not an aspect./His, and Olsen's, solution is to label the perfect 
tense-form as perfective in aspect, which at least works on the level of 
nomenclature. One of the reasons for regarding the perfect as perfective in 


aspect is because it is believed in academia that over the history of the 
Greek language the perfect eventually merged with the aorist in meaning. 


Olsen regards the perfect as perfective in aspect and present in tense.2A 
fairly significant problem here is that there are many perfects that are not 
present referring, such as the ones in John 5:33 above. If present temporal 
reference is regarded as a semantic value of the perfect, many instances of 
usage of the perfect must go unaccounted. 


Fanning, however, suggests a more complicated schema. He regards the 
perfect tense-form as perfective in aspect, present in temporal reference, 
and stative in Aktionsart2In other words, Fanning posits three distinct 
semantic values: perfective aspect, present tense, and stative Aktionsart. 
Aside from the question of whether an Aktionsart value can be semantic, 
this conception raises other questions: what about perfects that are not 
stative? What about perfects that are not present in temporal reference? 


A further problem with these models is that perfective aspect itself does 
not work well in explaining usage of the perfect tense-form. For example, 
perfective aspect does not accommodate stative lexemes well. Lexemes 
such as oi\da are not accounted for under this model, and Fanning calls 
lexemes like this exceptions. It is worth noting that this means that 
approximately two-thirds of perfect usage in the New Testament is 
exceptional. On the contrary, this means that perfective aspect does not 
demonstrate enough power of explanation when it comes to the perfect 
tense-form.? 


Imperfective Aspect 


An overlooked fact in this debate is that the perfect parallels the present in 
its usage far more than it seems to do with the aorist. In fact, the patterns of 
perfect usage in narrative texts is virtually identical to those of the present. 


Nearly all perfect indicatives in narrative texts occur within discourse, just 
like the present. More than this, when the perfect does not occur within 
discourse, it demonstrates the same patterns as does the present when it is 
not within discourse. Just as the present forms historical presents with verbs 
of propulsion and introducers of discourse, so too does the perfect. Such 
evidence must provoke the question: does the perfect share the aspect of the 
present? Does the sharing of the same aspect account for these parallel 
patterns of usage? 


I have argued extensively that the answer is “yes.” Along with Evans, I 
argue that the perfect tense-form is imperfective in aspect, which is why it 
and the present tense-form behave so similarly.4 


Not only does imperfective aspect explain the parallel usage of the 
perfect and present tense-forms, but it very nicely accommodates the many 
stative lexemes that are found in perfect usage. In most languages, 
imperfective aspect is the natural home of stativity. As such, this model of 
the perfect fits with what has always been observed — that the perfect often 
communicates stativity. 


But imperfective aspect also is able to explain those perfects that are not 
stative; imperfective aspect can accommodate other types of lexemes too. It 
also explains past referring perfects that might seem to behave like aorists. 
Just as the present tense-form can be used to refer to the past (the historical 
present), so too can the perfect (the historical perfect). Consequently, 
imperfective aspect demonstrates the greatest power of explanation when it 
comes to the semantic meaning of the perfect tense-form. 


Heightened Proximity 


If, then, the perfect tense-form is imperfective in aspect, we must ask what 
it is that distinguishes it from the present and imperfect tense-forms. I argue 
that the perfect semantically encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial 


value of heightened proximity. In this way, the perfect is proximate like the 
present, but more so. This may be represented through the diagrams below. 


Proximate impe'fectivity (present tense-form) imperfectivity and heightened proximity 


Theunfolding event or state The unfolding event or state 


Using again the illustration of the reporter and the street parade, the 
second diagram represents his taking a step closer to the parade. The parade 
is unfolding immediately before his eyes, as before, but now is even more 
proximate; he is viewing the action close up. The effect of this close-up 
view is that it concentrates the action by zooming in on it. 


Heightened proximity, like proximity, is regarded as a semantic value 
alongside imperfective aspect. The perfect, therefore, semantically encodes 
imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. As such, 
it might be appropriate to think of the perfect as a super-present. 


The Pluperfect Tense-Form 


All agree that whatever aspect the perfect tense-form encodes, the 
pluperfect shares it. Typically the pluperfect is treated this way — as piggy- 
backing on the perfect — and therefore does not often receive due 
consideration on its own merit. By taking a close look at pluperfect usage, 
we discover that it is even harder to justify stative or perfective aspect than 
it is with the perfect. But it seems all the more clear that imperfective aspect 
has great power of explanation. 


Just as the perfect parallels the usage of the present, so the pluperfect 
parallels the usage of the imperfect. It demonstrates the same functions 
within narrative, providing supplemental information that describes, 
explains, and gives background. This all fits well with imperfective aspect. 
It also fits well with the spatial value of remoteness. But if the pluperfect is 
distinct to the imperfect in its usage, it can function as providing 
information that is even more in the background than that provided by the 
imperfect. In other words, the pluperfect sometimes provides information 
that supplements information that is already supplemental, as the following 
example illustrates. 


Mark 1:34 Kat eOepaxeucev noÀAoUuc KaKüc eyovtac xotKtAoic 
Voootc xoi Ooijovia nohia ekeBarkev xoi oux métev XAoXelv ta 

^ e w , 

õaulovta, ott nõetsav «ütov. 


And he healed many who were sick with various diseases, and cast out many demons. And he 


would not permit the demons to speak, because they knew him. 


Here we see that the imperfect tense-form (bold and underlined) provides 
supplementary material; further description of the scene is given as we are 
told that Jesus did not permit the demons to speak. However, the pluperfect 
(bold) provides information that is supplemental to that supplemental 
information; we are told why Jesus did not allow the demons to speak — 
because they knew him. 


Accordingly, the pluperfect is regarded as being more remote than the 
imperfect. Just as the perfect encodes heightened proximity in parallel to 
the proximity of the present, so the pluperfect encodes heightened 
remoteness in parallel to the remoteness of the imperfect. Thus, the 
pluperfect indicative semantically encodes imperfective aspect and the 
spatial value of heightened remoteness. 
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In order to examine the function of verbal aspect within New Testament 
text, we must first know something about verbal lexemes. The reason for 
this is that verbal aspect operates in cooperation with various lexemes to 
produce Aktionsart expression. 


There are many different ways to analyze verbal lexemes. We will restrict 
our interest to the most important categorizations, which are directly 
relevant to our analysis of verbal pragmatics. Furthermore, our analysis 
would be strengthened by considering the range of usage of each lexeme by 
consulting a lexicon such as BDAG. We will at this stage, however, restrict 
our analysis to consideration of the gloss definition of each lexeme. With 
most lexemes, categorization is straightforward and unambiguous. There 
are, however, some lexemes for which categorization is a little ambiguous, 
but this should not give cause for concern. 


The first decision we need to make when looking at a verbal lexeme is 
whether or not the lexeme is transitive or intransitive. 


Transitive Lexemes 


A lexeme is transitive if the action is performed upon an object. The action 
is performed by a subject and done to someone or something (the object). 
Whether or not a lexeme is transitive is decided simply by what the type of 
action is. In English, lexemes such as hit, give, kick, throw, arrange, and so 
on are all transitive. A person may hit a target, give a gift, kick a ball, 
throw a javelin, or arrange a meeting. We must note that, according to the 


definitions offered here, not all lexemes that take an object are necessarily 
transitive. The object must be affected or impacted somehow. So, for 
example, to hear music is not regarded here as transitive because the music 
is not affected by the action, even though it is the object of the action. To 
reiterate, for a lexeme to be transitive, there must be some kind of 
“exchange” from the subject to the object.+ 


Key question: 


Is the action performed upon an object? 


If yes = transitive lexeme 


. Transitive 2. Intransitive 


erformed upon an object |not performed upon an object 


Intransitive Lexemes 


If a lexeme is not transitive, it must be intransitive. An intransitive lexeme 
is one that does not require an object or does not perform an action upon its 
object. The action is performed by a subject, but it is not done fo anyone or 
anything (though it may be done with reference to someone or some-thing). 
In other words, an intransitive lexeme may take an object, but this must be 
unaffected by the action performed by the subject. For example, in the 
phrase to hear music, the music does not act on the hearer, even though it is 
the object of the verb. Whether or not a lexeme is intransitive is decided 
simply by what the type of action is. In English, lexemes such as sleep, 
know, live, die, and so on are all intransitive. 


Key question: 


Is the action performed upon an object? 


If no = intransitive lexeme 


Ambitransitive Lexemes 


It is worth noting that some lexemes are difficult to categorize as either 
transitive or intransitive. The fact is that in most languages, there are certain 
lexemes that can be either transitive or intransitive, depending on the 
context. They may act upon an object in some situations (and so are 
transitive), or they may not act upon an object in other situations (and so are 
intransitive). These lexemes are best labelled “ambitransitive,” because they 
can go either way. In English, lexemes such as eat, read, breathe, and so on 
are all ambitransitive. For example, it’s time to eat is intransitive, but I ate 
my lunch is transitive. He’s breathing is intransitive, but we need to breath 
oxygen is transitive. 


Subcategories 


Though it is possible to subcategorise transitive and intransitive verbs into 
several other types of lexemes, we will explore only two subcategories: 
punctiliar lexemes and stative lexemes. 


Transitive: Punctiliar 


If a lexeme is transitive, it may also be punctiliar. A punctiliar action is 
performed upon an object and is instantaneous in nature. It is a once- 
occurring, immediate type of action. Whether or not a lexeme is punctiliar 
is decided simply by what the type of action is. While a punctiliar action 
can be repeated, it cannot be drawn out for any length of time. In English, 
lexemes such as punch, kick, throw, and the like are all punctiliar. A person 


may punch a bag for two minutes, but this must be a series of punches; one 
punch cannot last for two minutes. 


Key questions: 


Is the action performed upon an object? 


If yes = transitive 


Is the action instantaneous ? 


If yes = punctiliar 


If a transitive lexeme is not punctiliar, we will simply call it transitive 
without specifying further. Examples of lexemes that are transitive but not 
punctiliar are give, arrange, defeat, and so on. 


Intransitive: Stative 


If a lexeme is intransitive, it may also be stative. A stative verb is not 
performed upon an object and describes a state of being. It is not time 
bound or progressive; it simply is. In fact, we may even consider a stative 
lexeme as a verb that is not really an action — it is simply a state. Whether 
or not a lexeme is stative is decided simply by what the type of action is. In 
English, lexemes such as know, trust, live, and so on are all stative. 


Key questions: 


Is the action performed upon an object? 


If no = intransitive 


Does the action describe a state of being? 


If yes = stative 


If an intransitive lexeme is not stative, we will simply call it intransitive 
without specifying further. Examples of lexemes that are intransitive but not 
stative are sleep, die, decide, and the like. 


Transitive Intransitive 


performed upon an object not performed upon an object 


Punctiliar Stative 


instantaneous action state of being 


Some Greek Lexemes 


Here are some common Greek verbs categorized into one of our four lexical 
categories. Note that some of these are not entirely clear but are affected by 
their lexical range of meaning and context. If a lexeme is capable of acting 
upon an object in some situations but does not act upon an object in others, 
it is categorized as ambitransitive. Since ambitransitive lexemes can behave 
like transitive lexemes or like intransitive lexemes, we should decide which 
way they are working in each context. Thus, for the sake of specific 
analysis in the following chapters, these lexemes will be described as either 
transitive or intransitive depending on whether or not they act upon an 
object in specific contexts (even though they are technically 
ambitransitive). 


irma [inch [uate ps 
E. e jnssssais — — 


l. Linguists define transitivity in various ways, and this nuance is not 
always acknowledged. Lexemes are often labeled as transitive if they take 
an object at all. But we will adopt the more nuanced definition of 
transitivity, which requires the object to be affected. 


Chapter 7 


Present and Imperfect 
Tense-Forms 


Sve 


Semantics 


Verbal Aspect 


The present and imperfect tense-forms encode imperfective aspect at the 
semantic level. Imperfective aspect views an action or state from the inside; 
it is the internal viewpoint. Using the illustration of the reporter and the 
street parade, the internal viewpoint is the view from the street, with the 
parade unfolding in full view. Unlike the view from afar (in the helicopter = 
perfective aspect), the reporter on the street does not view the beginning or 
end of the parade, but has a view of the details. 


Spatial Qualities 


Traditional approaches described the present and imperfect tense-forms as 
imperfective in aspect, with present and past tense respectively. Tense, 
however, is not here regarded as a semantic value; rather temporal reference 
is a pragmatic feature, determined in part by context. Instead, the present 
and imperfect tense-forms are regarded as semantically encoding the spatial 
values of proximity and remoteness respectively. 


Thus, the present tense-form is imperfective in aspect, with the spatial 
value of proximity. The imperfect tense-form is imperfective in aspect, with 
the spatial value of remoteness. These are semantic values that are not 
cancelable but are expressed pragmatically in a variety of ways in context, 
which will be explored below. 


Remote imperfectivity (imperfect tense-form) Proximate imperfectivity (present tense-form) 


The unfolding event or state The unfolding event or state 


al 
i 


The viewpoint The viewpoint 


Pragmatics 


Narrative Functions 
Present Tense-Form 


In narrative texts, the present indicative is most often found in discourse — 
direct discourse, indirect discourse, and authorial discourse, as illustrated by 
these examples. 


John 5:206 yap xo:np $tÀel tov viov xoi mavta OelkvUciv aŭt 
& aVTOC motel, Kol Hettova tovTwy SetEet Ùt spya, iva Ujtelc 
Ba vuactnte. 


For the Father loves the Son and shows him everything he is doing, and he will show him 


greater works than these so that you will be amazed. 


Pe ' w ' > ' P: " E 
John 16:15  xov:a oco gyet o ratno ella eotiv’ bla toto elroy 
ott £X TOD etot Aagavet kot avayyedet ULL. 


Everything the Father has is mine. This is why I told you that he takes from what is mine and 


will declare it to you. 


Discourse creates a proximate-imperfective context, as the speech or 
thought is presented immediately before the reader’s eyes, as though 
unfolding. As such, the present indicative is attracted to discourse, being a 
proximate-imperfective tense-form. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the discourse function of the present tense-form is a pragmatic feature and 
is therefore cancelable. 


Imperfect Tense-Form 


The imperfect indicative, however, is most often found in narrative proper 
rather than discourse. Its normal function within narrative proper is to 
provide offline material. While aorists typically provide the skeletal 
structure of the narrative mainline, imperfects most often provide 
supplementary information that describes, characterizes, or explains, as 
illustrated by these examples. 


. ^ - D T EE , —— -— 
John 5:18 ta todto ov u&hàhov efntovv avtov ot loviaiot 
cxoxielvot, OTL OV iLovov eAVeV to copDorov, aiia xoi ratepa 
UL * ; : z d uu 
tôtov eAeyev Tov Beov tcov eaUrov xotüv TW Bew 


This is why the Jews were seeking all the more to kill him: not only was he breaking the 


Sabbath, but he was even calling God his own father, making himself equal with God. 


Luke 15:16 xoi exeOvper yoprocOnvoi ex tv KepatiMy Q^ 
LÀ e - » T4, * ^ 
mno8tov ot yotpot, Kot ovóetc ebt60U avri. 


He was longing to eat his fill from the carob pods the pigs were eating, but no one would give 


him any. 


Offline material is inherently remote-imperfective in nature, as the 
supplementary information provides an internal view (imperfective), but 
this is not presented as being immediately before the reader's eyes. It 


supplements the remote mainline and thus is remote in nature. As such, the 
imperfect indicative is attracted to offline material, since it is a remote- 
imperfective tense-form. It is to be remembered, however, that the offline 
function of the imperfect tense-form is a pragmatic feature and is therefore 
cancelable. 


Aktionsart Interactions (Present Tense-Form) 


Aktionsart refers to the way a verb behaves in the text when all features of 
the language and text bear upon it. There are three main elements that 
determine a particular verb’s Aktionsart: semantics, lexeme, and context. 


There are, therefore, are three steps required in order to ascertain what a 
verb is doing in the text: 


1. Identify the semantic value of the verb. 
2. Consider the lexeme and its interaction with the semantics. 
3. Consider the context. 

1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Aspect? Punctiliar? Time Past 


Spatial Stative? reference? progressive? 
value? Transitive? Duration? Iterative? 
etc. Logic? etc. Stative? 


There are several ways in which the present tense-form functions 
pragmatically. Below are the most common and important Aktionsart 
descriptions of present usage and explanations of how the Aktionsart values 
are arrived at. 


Progressive 


Present tense-forms often end up depicting a process or action in progress. 
This is a common usage of the present tense-form and is a natural 


implicature of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect combines with any 
lexeme that is not punctiliar or stative to create a progressive sense. As long 
as this progressive sense is not overruled by context, the Aktionsart is 
progressive. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- Allows Progressive 


aspect punctiliar/ progression 
Proximity non-stative 


Luke 8:45 Kat eixev ò Incodc tic o a@Watlevoc uou: covovuévwy 
m > : r ; TES ee , ? 

de mavtwy eimev o [etpoc: ertotata, ol 0yAot GUVEXoUGiV ce Kal 
&xo8AiBovctv. 


"Who touched me? " Jesus asked. When they all denied it, Peter said, "Master, the crowds are 


E 


hemming you in and pressing against you. ' 


John 4:22 oueiz npookvveite o oUx oldute nueic npockUvoOjev 
o oioojiev, ort N GWINpla ek TOY ‘lovdaiwy eotiv. 


You [Samaritans] worship what you do not know. We worship what we do know, because 


salvation is from the Jews. 


Romans 8:17 æi de texva, Kal KAnpovoltot- xAmpovollot yev 
a 3 NS a ge , : 
8e0U, cUyKAnpovouoi Se XpicroU, eixep oUJixacxollev iva Kot 


cuvoo5ac80jtev. 


... and if children, also heirs — heirs of God and coheirs with Christ — seeing that we suffer 


with him so that we may also be glorified with him. 


Stative 


Present tense-forms often end up depicting a state. This is also a natural 
implicature of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect combines with a 
stative lexeme to create a stative Aktionsart, if this is not overturned by 
context. A stative lexeme is a word that describes a state of being rather 
than a process or transitive action. Sometimes the context can create a 
stative Aktionsart even if the lexeme is not in itself stative. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows stativity Stative 


aspect 
Proximity 


(sometimes 
creates it) 


John 10:14-15 “Eyw eiut ó xowny ó xoÀoc Kal ytwockQ) to 
elc Koi YWMGKOVEL Lie Ta ella, kabog ytwücket lie ó Tanp 
KAW ytvKQ TOV ratepa, kat THY WVUynv Lov tienut nep zQv 
mpoPatwy- 


I am the good shepherd. I know my own sheep, and they know me, as the Father knows me, 


and I know the Father. I lay down my life for the sheep. 


° r9 a [i ^ , 
Matthew 9:13  xopev8Bevrec Se uoOe:e tl ectiv- eoc OAW kat ov 
Buciav oU yap nÀ8ov xaAecoi Sixaiovs ahaa OliepraAoUc. 


Go and learn what this means: I desire mercy and not sacrifice. For I didn't come to call the 


righteous, but sinners. 


Romans 6:8 ei Se aneSavouev cvv Xpicrü, miotevopev ort kot 
cutncoliey aura. 


Now if we died with Christ, we believe that we will also live with Him. 


Iterative 


Present tense-forms can depict iterative actions, which are events that 
repeatedly occur. There are two key ways in which an iterative Aktionsart 
may be created. First, imperfective aspect combines with a punctiliar 
lexeme, which creates the sense of a repeating punctiliar action. Second, 
imperfective aspect combines with any nonstative lexeme in a context that 
requires the action to be repeating. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Punctiliar or Allows or Iterative 


aspect non-stative requires 
Proximity repetition 


Matthew 17:15 xot Aeywv Kúpte, eAencov Lov tov Ulov, Ort 

" A - , s. L , ‘ m 
celnviatetot kat KaK@> nace nohiaxic yap mimtet eic to nip 
kat ROAAaKIC etg TO UOUp. 


“Lord,” he said, “have mercy on my son, because he has seizures and suffers severely. He 


often falls into the fire and often into the water. ” 


Luke 9:39 xoi Gov xveDuc AcpBavet avtov xot ekxtovne Kpatet 

‘ 3 > - a Ch B = ` 
Kal orapgoocet oUrov Heta abpo kal Loyic amoxWpel ar avtod 
SUVTPIBOV avToV. 


Often a spirit seizes him; suddenly he shrieks, and it throws him into convulsions until he 


foams at the mouth; wounding him, it hardly ever leaves him. 


Luke 18:12 vnotevd@ Sic tol coSBatov, anoSexat@ zavta oco 
KTOMOL. 


I fast twice a week; I give a tenth of everything I get. 


Gnomic 


Present tense-forms can depict gnomic actions, which are universal and 
timeless. A gnomic Aktionsart is created through the combination of 
imperfective aspect and a context in which generic statements are made. 
These may involve any type of lexeme. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Any General Gnomic 


statement 
about reality 


aspect 
Proximity 


Matthew 5:32. eyw de Aeyw uiv ott mac o amoAUQv rnv yuvoiko 
avIoD mapeKtoc ÀoyoU xopveloc motel oUTnv HoiyeUuOnvoi, Kal Oc 
eav AMOASAVMEVNV yauncy. potyãtat. 


But I tell you, everyone who divorces his wife, except in a case of sexual immorality, causes 


her to commit adultery. And whoever marries a divorced woman commits adultery. 


John 3:8 to xveÜüuo onov Behet xvet Kal tnv bwvny aUo 
B r TEF : Fa Saas E . 
aKkovetc, aii’ oUK oldac ro8ev Epyetal Koi mo Ümayet: ol wo 


eOTLY Tac O yeyevvmüevoc Ex TOU xveujoroc. 


The wind blows where it pleases, and you hear its sound, but you don’t know where it comes 


from or where it is going. So it is with everyone born of the Spirit. 


John 5:24 “Aunv cuiny Aeyw uiv ort o tov Aoyov Lov GKoUQV 

Kai ricteUQVv TQ xejlUavri ue exet Conv oatüviov Kal etc Kplctv 
LI vw PI E EI r ^ 

OUK epyetat, arco uerope8nkev ex tov Bavatov eic rnv Cwny. 


I assure you: Anyone who hears my word and believes him who sent me has eternal life and 


will not come under judgment but has passed from death to life. 


Historical Present 


The present tense-form is often used in nonpresent contexts, most often 
past-referring. These are best translated like aorists, though they are not the 
same as aorists in meaning. There are two basic types of historical presents: 
those that introduce discourse and those that employ lexemes of propulsion. 


First, the historical presents that introduce discourse utilize the present 
tense-form because they are leading into a proximate-imperfective context 
(discourse). In such cases, the proximate-imperfective nature of discourse 
"spills over" to the verb that introduces it. 


Second, lexemes of propulsion are verbs that convey transition — the 
movement from one point to another. These include verbs of coming and 
going, lifting, taking, giving, and so on. The proximate-imperfective nature 
of the present tense-form combines with these lexemes in order to highlight 
the transition that is conveyed. There is no obvious way to convey this in 
translation. 


Proximate imperfectivity and heightened transition 


Transition 
A B C 
———————————— 


This diagram demonstrates that an imperfective-proximate depiction of 
an action may heighten the sense of transition as the action moves from 
point A to C. The transition is heightened because, in moving from A to C, 
point B is crossed, which is the author/speaker's center of reference in his 
or her imperfective viewpoint. The author/speaker, in a sense, views the 
action as passing in front of him or her and moving from one side of point 
B to the other side of point B. This movement from A, past B, to C is the 
element that heightens the transition in verbs of propulsion. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Verb of Past Historical 


aspect propulsion referring present 
Proximity or discourse 
introducer 


Mark 3:20 Kai épyetat eic olkov- xoi ovvepyetat xciv [o] 
oxo, Wote un SVVacBat avtove Linde aprov deryelV. 


Then he went home, and the crowd gathered again so that they were not even able to eat. 


Mark 5:22 Kat epyetat eic tay apyicuvaywywy, ovoptiatt laipoc 
n ; i e 
Kal uv avdtov Rintet npoc roUc nodac adtod. 


One of the synagogue leaders, named Jairus, came, and when he saw Jesus, he fell at his feet. 


John 19:28 Meta todto eidwc o ‘Incode ott nón rovro 
1 3 z ES r = - 
Tetehectat, iva tekewwOn n ypadn, ÀAeyet Suwd. 


After this, when Jesus knew that everything was now accomplished that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, he said, “I’m thirsty!” 


Nonindicative Usage (Present Tense-Form) 


Subjunctive Mood 


Students of Greek often have difficulty working out what meaningful 
difference there is between aorist and present subjunctives. This is 
especially the case when we are taught to translate both as I might loose, or 
some variation of this gloss. If both subjunctives translate this way, why did 
Greek authors choose one over the other? Why does the language need 
more than one tense-form in the subjunctive mood? 


The simplest answer is that sometimes languages make distinctions that 
other languages do not. Just because we might translate a present and an 
aorist subjunctive the same way in English does not mean that there was no 
distinguishable difference to the Greek speaker. It might simply mean that 
we have no real way of communicating the difference. But that does not 
mean that the student of Greek should not appreciate the original 
distinction. 


Another reason for our difficulty in handling subjunctives may have to do 
with the fact that the only difference between them is verbal aspect. 
Regardless of one’s position on the question of tense in the indicative mood, 
all agree that nonindicatives are aspectual and do not encode temporal 
reference at the semantic level. Some students, however, will struggle to 
conceive of actions that don’t have any temporal reference at all, even at the 
pragmatic level. How may an action in the subjunctive mood be viewed 
internally? How may it be viewed externally? 


It may help to approach the distinction through pragmatic features. As 
with aspect in the indicative mood, aspect in the subjunctive mood issues a 
range of pragmatic implicatures, which typically arise from one aspect or 
the other. Just as there is a predictable range of pragmatic expressions that 
arise from imperfective aspect in the indicative mood, so too is there a 
predictable range of expressions that arise from imperfective aspect in the 
subjunctive mood. Getting a handle on these will help to grasp the 
differences that aspect makes in this mood. 


While it may be difficult to discern for English speakers, verbal aspect is 
fully operational within the Greek subjunctive mood. The use of the present 
subjunctive reveals regular expressions of imperfective aspect, viewing the 
action internally. Some common implicatures of imperfective aspect within 
present subjunctives are activities that are conceptually unfolding, 
temporally ongoing, stative, or personally characteristic. These examples 
demonstrate the internal viewpoint of the imperfective aspect conveyed by 
the present subjunctive. 


Luke 5:12 Kai eyeveto ev tÔ elvat oov ev uig TOV nohewy 
Kal i600 avno ninong Aexpac: twv Se tov Incoby, mecwy ent 
zpocünov enan avtod AeyQv- kúpte, eav BANG óUvocot uUe 
Ka8opioat. 


When he was in one of the cities, there was a man full of leprosy. And when he saw Jesus, he 


fell on his face and begged him, “Lord, if you are willing, you can make me clean.” 


John 15:2 zàv kAnue ev euot un óepov kaprov aipel avro, Kat 


RAV TO KAPROV bepoy xoBoipet avro tva Kapmov TAS Over éepr. 


Every branch in me that does not bear fruit he takes away, and every branch that does bear 


fruit he prunes, that it may bear more fruit. 


In these instances, the imperfective aspect of the present subjunctives 
allow a stative implicature: to be willing and to bear fruit describe certain 
characteristics of their grammatical subjects; the tree has fruit on it. 
Stativity is one of the natural expressions of imperfective aspect. 


Furthermore, its imperfective aspect makes the present subjunctive 
especially suited to proverbial, general, and generic statements, as seen 
below. This is a key pragmatic function of imperfective aspect within the 
subjunctive mood. 


John 17:3 aiitn bz &cztv n aiWviog Con iva yiwWoKWotV ce TOV 


ovoy aAn@ivoy Geov Kot ov amecretAoac Incodv Xpictov. 


This is eternal life, that they might know you, the only true God, and the one you have sent — 
Jesus Christ. 


Luke 11:33 Ovdeic Avyvov Wac eig KpURTHY tiOmciv [oboe UO 

tov Hoôtov] GAA’ ext tnv AUyviav, iva oi eloxopeUojlevot To óc 
, 

BAex@otv 


No one after lighting a lamp puts it in a cellar or under a basket, but on a lampstand, so that 


those who come in may see the light. 


Imperative Mood 


The present imperative semantically encodes imperfective aspect. Within 
present imperatival usage, imperfective aspect normally implicates 
commands that express some kind of general instruction.?This is due to the 
fact that imperfective aspect is open-ended, without the beginning or end of 
the action in view. Such a view is inherently suited to the portrayal of 
instructions that are general in intent. A general instruction is one that is 
issued with reference to a general situation, or perhaps more accurately, 
situations in general. Accordingly, it is often employed for the issuing of 
ethical and moral instruction that is to be characteristic of its adherents. It 
must be stressed, however, that this is a pragmatic function of imperfective 
aspect in the imperative mood and as such is cancelable. 


To suggest that the present imperative conveys general instruction does 
not imply that the intended action is to be continuous in nature. Such a 
conclusion confuses aspect with Aktionsart in a similar manner to the 
mistake of concluding that the present indicative must always implicate 


continuous action, which it does not. Thus the present imperative issues a 
general command, but not necessarily a continuous command. The 
examples below demonstrate general instructions issued with the present 
imperative. 


Luke 6:27 “AdAc Üuiv Aeyw toic aKoVOVGLY ayaRate ToUC 


exBpovc VAY, KaAOc xoteite tolc ittcoUciv Duce. 
But I say to you who hear, love your enemies, do good to those who hate you. 


Luke 14:35 obte etc ynv ote elc korptav eUBerov ecriv, exo 


"td , (3 5 E , t 
BakAOUGLY auto. o eyüv WIG oKoUelv aKovETW. 


It is fit neither for the land nor for the manure pile; it is thrown away. He who has ears to hear, 


let him hear. 


John 21:16 heyst aùt® nahiv devtepov- Linwy Iwavvov, oyoxaz 
ue; Aeyet HVT vat Küpie, cU oldac oti MAM ce. heyet avt 


, 
KOlloive ta mpoBata iov. 


He said to him a second time, "Simon, son of John, do you love me?" 


He said to him, "Yes, Lord; you know that I love you." He said to him, "Shepherd my sheep." 


Certain lexemes used with the present imperative, however, express 
specific commands instead of general commands. Interestingly, these verbs 
are of the same lexical type that typically form historical presents when in 
the indicative mood: verbs of propulsion and verbs of speaking. Note these 
examples: 


John 14:31 GAA iva yvà o kocuog ött &yar® tov natepa, Kat 
KoBuc everelÀoro fol ó mamp, oUtüyc rot). eyeipecÓe, cyuuev 
evreUBev. 
But that the world may know that I love the Father, I do as the Father has commanded me. 


Rise, let us go from here. 


John 2:8 Kat Xeyet &orolz avrAncoze vOv xoi óepete tO 


CLPXLTIPUKA LOD" ot de mveyxav. 


And he said to them, “Now draw some out and take it to the master of the banquet.” So they 
took it. 


The commander came and said to him, “Tell me, are you a Roman citizen?” And he said, 


“Yes.” 


These examples demonstrate that with verbs of propulsion and speaking, 
the present imperative takes on a usage that would normally be associated 
with the aorist imperative; the actions are specific rather than general. As 
with the historical present in the indicative mood, the present imperative 
may be used with verbs of propulsion to highlight the transition inherent to 
such lexemes. 


Participle 


The present participle semantically encodes imperfective aspect. It is its 
aspect that leads to the present participle's main pragmatic function in that 
it nearly always expresses action that is contemporaneous with its leading 
verb (excluding substantival and periphrastic usages). 


John 6:24 ote otv eldev o oyAoc ott IncoUc oUx ectiv exei otde 
ot Laðntat avtod, eveüncav avtot eic ta nhotapta xoi NABov eic 


KoóapvaoUu Gytotvtes tov 'Incotv. 


So when the crowd saw that Jesus was not there, nor his disciples, they got into the boats and 


went to Capernaum, seeking Jesus. 


While the present participle may at times depict an action that has begun 
before the action of the leading verb has begun, it is not viewed as 
completed before the second action begins, but rather remains “open.” 


Acts 9:33 eüpev de exei avOpwnov tive ovouazi Aiveav 2: erQv 
; t ' : ; Ps 
OKTW katakeievov ext KoaBattoVv, oc qv zopoAeAuuevoc. 


There he found a man named Aeneas, who was paralyzed and had been bedridden for eight 


years. 


Thus this present participle depicts a situation that, while antecedent in 
origin, becomes contemporaneous with the action of the leading verb. The 
present participle will not normally be found depicting an action that is 
completed before the action of the leading verb begins. 


Infinitive 


Though difficult to appreciate at times, present infinitives semantically 
encode imperfective aspect. This aspect is pragmatically expressed in a 
variety of ways, with the primary function to be found within particular 
infinitival constructions: the usage of the present infinitive is mostly 
determined through infinitival constructions that commonly require it. For 
many of these constructions, the preference for the present infinitive is 
clearly due to its imperfective aspect. 


Two key constructions are of the type “begin to...” and “about to ...” 
— as illustrated by the examples below. To portray an action as beginning is 
to choose an unfolding view of the action; an internal view gives attention 
to an action's unfolding and thus is able to accommodate the portrayal of 
the beginning of the action. Similarly, to portray an action as about to begin 
or take place is simply the latter concept removed by one step; the 
beginning of the action is imminent and is almost in view. 


LS f t ^ . 
Luke 5:21 xoi npkavto StadoytlecBat ot yoauuateiç Kal ot 
Mapicatot Aeyovtec: tic eativ otoc oc AaAel PAaodnutac; tic 


SvVaTOL ojioprioag adetvat el un Lovo o 8eoc: 


Then the scribes and the Pharisees began to question, saying, “Who is this, who speaks 


blasphemies? Who can forgive sins but God alone?” 


Luke 15:14 Ganavnoavtoc de alto navta eyeveto Atuoc LcyUpo 


; : * : f 
Kata THV YWPAV ekeivmv. xoi avtog NpEato VotepetoGat. 


After he had spent everything, a severe famine struck that country, and he began to be in need. 


John 4:47 odtoc axoveuc ott Incots nket ex tic loviatac eic 
my Tokthatav axnA8ev mpog avtov Kal nporo ivo katabi xoi 


iaontet oUToU tov viov, NeAAev yop anoOvacketv. 


When he heard that Jesus had come from Judea to Galilee, he went to him and asked him to 


come down and heal his son, for he was about to die. 


Another construction that is commonly used with the present infinitive is 
ev 104 infinitive for contemporaneous time. This expresses an action that 
occurs while something else in the narrative takes place. Most often the 
construction expresses an open-ended action that is intersected by some 
other action. Since imperfective aspect portrays actions internally and as 
though unfolding, its suitability both to contemporaneous time and open- 
ended action should be obvious. 


r LI ~ [4 LI * 
Mark 4:4 xoi eyeveto ev 1 oneipeiv o uev enecev napa thi 
600v, Kai nÀBev za neretva Kol Kkoreboyev aÙto 


As he sowed, some seed fell along the path, and the birds came and ate it up. 


r LJ - [4 LI * 
Matk 4:4 xoi eyeveto ev 1 onetpetv o Lev execev napa ti 
000v, Kat NABev ta xeteiva Kal koreDoryev AUTO 


And while he was praying, the appearance of his face changed, and his clothes became 


dazzling white. 


Luke 17:14 xoi idwv elnev avtoic mopevOevtec extdeitate 
© “~ [I - LI LJ Lj t , , 4 
exUTOUE toig lepeloty. xoi &yevero ev tÔ Onayetv altovs 
exaPapicOncay. 


When he saw them he said to them, “Go and show yourselves to the priests.” And as they went 


they were cleansed. 


Yet another construction that is nearly always used with the present 
infinitive is the causal à:x ò+ infinitive construction. The causal infinitive 
explains the reasons behind various mainline actions, and thus this 
construction is unsurprisingly dominated by the present infinitive due to its 


imperfective aspect, in the same way that offline information is conveyed 
through imperfective aspect in the indicative mood. 


Luke 8:6 Kot etepov Katemecev ext tmv ze:pav, Kol OUEV 
LE ^ ‘ 4 w * E 
eknpaven Sta to un £yetv ikutua. 


Some fell on the rock, and when it grew up, it withered away, because it had no moisture. 


Luke 18:5 Ste ye to napeyetv uot Komov rmv ynpav ra UTmv 
eKOlkncu aUrnv, iva un eig teog epyouevm Umwriaty pe 
" .. . yet because this widow troubles me, I will give her justice, so that she doesn’t wear me 


out by her coming. " 


John 2:24 adtocg Se IncoÜc otk exictevev aUrov adtoic Sta to 
aS + 
AUTOV yivgokelv TAVTAG. 


But Jesus did not entrust himself to them, because he knew all people. 


Such infinitival constructions account for the majority of present 
infinitival usage. As for those that do not function within these 
constructions, the unifying characteristics of present infinitives are related 
to the portrayal of events, actions, or descriptions in a manner that is simply 
best described as internal in viewpoint. 


Aktionsart Interactions (Imperfect Tense-Form) 


There are several ways in which the imperfect tense-form functions 
pragmatically. Below are the most common and important Aktionsart 
descriptions of imperfect usage and explanations of how the Aktionsart 
values are arrived at. 


Progressive 


Imperfect tense-forms often end up depicting a process or action in 
progress. This is a common usage of the imperfect tense-form and is a 
natural implicature of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect combines 
with any lexeme that is not punctiliar or stative to create a progressive 
sense. As long as this progressive sense is not overruled by context, the 
Aktionsart is progressive. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- Allows Progressive 


aspect punctiliar/ progression 
Remoteness non-stative 


Matthew 14:36 xoi mopexadovv alitov ivo Hovey aywvrat ToU 
KpocreóoU tod ipattov aŭto- kat ocot TVa vro Otect8mcav. 


They were begging him that they might only touch the tassel on his robe. And as many as 


touched it were made perfectly well. 


Mark 5:24 xoi azi8ev pet o0toU. kot TKoAoUB8et o 010 oyXoc 
zoAUc kat cuveOAiBov o rov. 


So Jesus went with him, and a large crowd was following and pressing against him. 


- r F LI ~ e ^ - , LN 
John 7:25 "EAeyov obv tivec ex tQv lepocoAUpitüv- ovy obtoc 
eotty ov CnroUciv oxoxrelvot; 


Some of the people of Jerusalem were saying, "Isn't this the man they want to kill? " 


Stative 


Imperfect tense-forms often end up depicting a state. This is also a natural 
implicature of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect combines with a 
stative lexeme to create a stative Aktionsart, if this is not overturned by 
context. A stative lexeme is a word that describes a state of being rather 
than a process or transitive action. Sometimes the context can create a 
stative Aktionsart even if the lexeme is not in itself stative. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows stativity Stative 
aspect + + 


(sometimes 


Remoteness creates it) 


Mark 1:16 Koi napaywv mapa tmv Gakaccay tic Tokthatac 
elóev Lipmva kat Avopeov tov adeLoov Lipwvoc apdiPakrovrac 
B » x Ld 65 = 

ev Th Sakacon Noav yap oAtetc. 


As he was passing along by the Sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew, Simon’s brother. 


They were casting a net into the sea, since they were fishermen. 


John 2:25 xoi ott où yoetay elyev iva tic uaprüpnon rept tod 
d à i A 
avOpwrov altos yap eyivWoKeV TI HY ev TO avOpwnw. 


... and because he did not need anyone to testify about man; for he himself knew what was in 


man. 


John 6:21 7Oerov obv XoBeiv avtoy elc To xAotov, Kat eü8euc 
eyevero TO zÀolov exi thc yic eic ny Uxivov. 


Then they were willing to take him on board, and at once the boat was at the shore where they 


were heading. 


Ingressive 


The imperfect tense-form is able to depict the beginning, and subsequent 
progression, of an action. This is similar to the progressive Aktionsart, but 
differs in that the beginning of the action is in view. Most often the 
beginning of an action is flagged by the context, in which there is some 
kind of shift or new direction in the narrative. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- New direction Ingressive 


aspect punctiliar/ and allows 
Remoteness non-stative progression 


Matthew 5:2 xoi avottac to croix alto) &blbacKkev altovc 
ke yv 


Then he began to teach them, saying. . . 


Luke 4:39 xoi extotac enavo otc exetimcev TH rUüpetü) kal 
QOAKEV my rapapa Se avactaca StinKovet oroic. 


So he stood over her and rebuked the fever, and it left her. She got up immediately and began 


to serve them. 


i ue - ~ le’ t mu. " " m * 
John 5:16 xat oto :o0zo ebtKov oi loviaiot tov IncoUv, ott 
tata exoiei ev coPBatw. 


Therefore, the Jews began persecuting Jesus because he was doing these things on the 
Sabbath. 


Iterative 


Imperfect tense-forms can depict iterative actions, which are events that 
repeatedly occur. There are two key ways in which an iterative Aktionsart 
may be created. First, imperfective aspect combines with a punctiliar 
lexeme, which creates the sense of a repeating punctiliar action. Second, 
imperfective aspect combines with any nonstative lexeme in a context that 
requires the action to be repetition. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Punctiliar or Allows or Iterative 


aspect non-stative requires 
Remoteness repetition 


Matthew 26:55 ‘Ev exetvy th Opa elxev ó IncoUc toic oyAotc we 
emi Anotny e£nABoe ueta Hayatody Kot EUAQV cUAAoDelv ue: kað 
" + at -^ » , "NM , , 

nuepov ev tÔ iep@ exaBeLounyv otócckov Kal oUK expatnoate ple. 


At that time Jesus said to the crowds, "Have you come out with swords and clubs, as if I were 
a criminal, to capture me? Every day I used to sit, teaching in the temple complex, and you 


E 


didn’t arrest me.’ 


Matthew 27:30 xot euzzÜücaviec elc a tov ehaBoy tov xoAojov 
Kol ETVRTOV elc THY Kehakny a UTOU. 


Then they spit at him, took the reed, and kept hitting him on the head. 


John 3:22 Meta tadta AABev o Incoüc xoi of uaBntat avtod 
3 TUN A ET EVI P s dea 
eic tv lovôatav ynv kat eket oterptBev het avIWV Kat eBantilev. 


After this, Jesus and his disciples went to the Judean countryside, where he spent time with 


them and was baptizing. 


Conative 


The imperfect tense-form is sometimes used to portray an action that is 
attempted but not accomplished. In such cases, the imperfective aspect 
combines with any nonstative lexical type to present an action as being 
undertaken but not completed. It will always be the context that demands a 
conative Aktionsart. When the context makes it clear that the action was 
attempted but not achieved, a conative reading ensues. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non-stative Attempt Conative 


aspect unsuccessful 
Remoteness 


E [4 , - L] F ps - , 
Mark 15:23 xoi èðtõovv at ecuupviclevov olvov oz de oUx 
eAofev. 


They tried to give him wine mixed with myrrh, but he did not take it. 


Luke 1:59 Kai eyeveto ev th nuepo th Ooyóon nA8ov neptzeueiv 

3 j Me he E à d n 
TO roiüiov xoi EKAAOVV oUrO ext TH Ovouatt ToD RaTpOC aVTOD 
Zayapiav. 


When they came to circumcise the child on the eighth day, they were going to call him by the 


name Zechariah, after his father. 


Acts 7:26 th Te exlovcn nuepa Whbn aUTOIc Uagouevoiç kal 
t B 1 > " LAS UA E 
cuvmnAAacGev c'UroUC elc elonvmv eixüv- &võpeç, adeAdot eote 

Watt adixelte aÀAmAoUc; 


The next day he showed up while they were fighting and tried to reconcile them peacefully, 


saying, "Men, you are brothers. Why are you mistreating each other? " 


Exercises for Present and Imperfect Tense-Forms 


For each passage, (1) write about the semantic meaning of the verb, (2) 
state the contribution of the lexeme, and (3) discuss the function of the verb 
in context. Once you have written your answers, summarize your findings 
in the boxes below each passage. 


Example: 


Luke 8:45 (x2) xoi eimev o Imcoüc ric è &wauevóç uov: 

cpvoULevo)v de navtwy eixev o [Tezpoc: exi toto, oi oyAot 
, , * , 

GUVeyoUclv ce Kat anoBAtBovotv. 


"Who touched me? " Jesus asked. When they all denied it, Peter said, "Master, the crowds are 


hemming you in and pressing against you. " 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 

2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexemes are transitive (perform an 
action upon an object). They are not punctiliar or stative. 

3. Function in context. The context makes it clear that these actions are 
taking place continuously at the time of speech. Thus, these verbs 
are conveying progressive action. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- Allows Progressive 


aspect punctiliar/ progression 
Proximity non-stative 


John 7:42. ody n yogon einev ott ex toO oxepuaroz Aavid xoi 


w d = ' F A .* ' 
ano Bn8Xeeu the kung orou nv AcvUto epxetat o ypictoc: 


"Doesn't the Scripture say that the Christ comes from David's offspring and from the town of 


Bethlehem, where David once lived? " 


aaa 


John 5: Kai Sta tolto edi@Kov oi louóoiot tov ‘Incody, ott 
tatta exoiei ev coPBatw. 


Therefore, the Jews began persecuting Jesus because he was doing these things on the 
Sabbath. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context 
af T = 


Romans 1:18 'AzoxaAUxietati yoo opyn 8eo0 an ovpaved exi 
zGcov aceBetav xoi adikiay avOpümn(v THY tny aAmBeiav ev 
GOlKig KozeyovtQv. 


For God's wrath is revealed from heaven against all godlessness and unrighteousness of 


people who by their unrighteousness suppress the truth. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context 
+ + = 


* TN a L] £ , a a 
Romans 8:3 To yap advvatoy tod vouou ev © noðevet dic tic 
GaupKoc, o Geos TOY eavTOD viov xejlVoc EV ojiotüliort copkKoc 
AUOPTLOS Koi MEPL ojiopiioc katexpivev THY GLlapTlay ev TH CapK. 


What the law could not do since it was limited by the flesh, God did.He condemned sin in the 


flesh by sending his own Son in flesh like ours under sin’s domain, and as a sin offering. 


TELA 


John 15:27 (x2) xoi úpeiç Se paptupeite. ott ax apync uer noŭ 
eoe. 


You also will testify, because you have been with me from the beginning. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
+ + = 


Q í o^ , 7 ^ r L 
Romans 6:8 ei Se aneOavouev cov XpiczÓ, mtoteUollev öt Kot 
cUCncolev avd. 


Now if we died with Christ, we believe that we will also live with him. 


2.Lexeme 3. Context 
t t = 


John 3:22 Meta tata AABev o Incoüc xoi ol uaðntat oro 
eic tqv lovdatey yiv Kol exet StetpiBev pet abtdv Kat ePartilev. 


After this, Jesus and his disciples went to the Judean countryside, where he spent time with 


them and was baptizing. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
+ + = 


V äi - tal toc ee " " : 
John 5:16 xoi Sta todto et@Kov oi ‘lovdaiot tov ‘Incody, ort 
tadta rolet ev cobBatw. 


. . . for if you live according to the flesh, you are going to die. But if by the Spirit you put to 
death the deeds of the body, you will live. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Punctiliar or Allows or Iterative 


aspect non-stative requires 
Remoteness repetition 


1. Campbell, Non-Indicatives, 54. 


2. The distinction between general commands (issued by the present 
imperative) and specific commands (issued by the aorist imperative) is 
controversial, and Fanning and Porter reach opposite conclusions about it. 
While Fanning affirms the distinction, Porter rejects it, and yet it is possible 
to mediate the two positions. In short, if the general/specific command 
distinction is held as semantic, it must fail, for there are numerous 
“exceptions.” However, if the distinction is regarded as pragmatic, Porter’s 
objections may be mollified. See Campbell, Non-Indicative Verbs, 81 — 83. 


Chapter 8 
Aorist and Future Tense-Forms 


— r i ym 


Semantics 


Verbal Aspect 


The aorist tense-form encodes perfective aspect at the semantic level. 
Perfective aspect views an action or state from the outside; it is the external 
viewpoint. Using the illustration of the reporter and the street parade, the 
external viewpoint is the view from the helicopter, with the parade seen as a 
whole. Unlike the close-up view (from the street = imperfective aspect), the 
reporter in the helicopter does not view the parade’s details or how it 
unfolds, but has an external view of the whole event. 


The verbal aspect of the future tense-form is a matter of debate, with 
options ranging from nonaspectual, perfective, imperfective, or both 
perfective and imperfective. In part, this confusion stems from the difficult 
nature of futurity when applied to understanding verbal meaning and 
function. Nevertheless, regarding the future as encoding perfective aspect 
provides the best power of explanation, and therefore that is the position 
adopted here.+ 


Spatial/Temporal Qualities 


Traditional approaches described the aorist tense-form as perfective in 
aspect, with past tense. Tense, however, is not here regarded as a semantic 


value; rather, temporal reference is a pragmatic feature, determined in part 
by context. Instead, the aorist tense-form is regarded as semantically 
encoding the spatial value of remoteness. Thus, the aorist tense-form is 
perfective in aspect, with the spatial value of remoteness. These are 
semantic values that are not cancelable but are expressed pragmatically in a 
variety of ways in context, which will be explored below. 


The future tense-form, however, refers to future time in its every usage 
and is therefore regarded as a genuine tense; that is, future temporal 
reference is a semantic feature of the verb alongside perfective aspect. 
Rather than being semantically aspectual-spatial (as the aorist tense-form is 
here regarded), the future is semantically aspectual-temporal. 


Pragmatics 


Narrative Functions 
Aorist Tense-Form 


In narrative texts, the aorist indicative is most often found in narrative 
proper. While it is used in discourse and even in offline information, its 
main function in narrative is to provide the mainline of narrative proper, 
outlining the skeletal structure of the story, as these examples demonstrate. 


Luke 1:39-41 ‘Avactaca de Maptout ev taig muepoic taútatç 
emopevOn eic tny opetvmv Heta oxovónc eic noty lovda, Kat 
eionAGev sic tov olkov Zayapiov xoi noxacato tnv EAiwcofer. 
Kal eyeveto Qc WKoUgev tov aczacjov zn; Maptac n EAicofez 
eckiptncev to Bpeóoc ev TH kotkia cfle. Kat &£xAnc8n AVEVLETOS 
aylov n EAtcafet 


In those days Mary set out and hurried to a town in the hill country of Judah, where she 
entered Zechariah's house and greeted Elizabeth. When Elizabeth heard Mary's greeting, the 
baby leaped inside her, and Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit. 


John 19:32-34 AGov obv ot c:pariQtot Kai tol uev xpwrov 
Kateakav ta cxkekn kat Tod GhAov toU cvoTavpwHevtos oùt: 
eni Se tov ‘Incoty ek@ovrec, We elBov nón altov teOvnKoTa, oD 
Kateakav ato ta oken. ahr eic tüv STPaTIWTMY hoy adtod 
tmv TAevpay evvkev, xoi eEAAOev e08U0c alua xoi UoQp. 


So the soldiers came and broke the legs of the first man and of the other one who had been 
crucified with him. When they came to Jesus, they did not break his legs since they saw that 
he was already dead. But one of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and at once blood 


and water came out. 


Narrative mainline creates a remote-perfective context as the events of 
the story are presented rapidly in quick succession. As such, the aorist 
indicative is attracted to that mainline, being a remote-perfective tense- 
form. It is to be remembered, however, that the mainline function of the 
aorist tense-form is a pragmatic feature and is therefore cancelable. 


Future Tense-Form 


The future indicative, however, is most often found in discourse rather than 
natrative proper. This is no doubt due to its future temporal reference: in 
narrative, reference to the future is performed most naturally by characters 
within the narrative and thus within their speech (discourse). 


John 16:13-14 otay Ge £485 exeivoc, to xveDua tf; GÀ metoz, 
óónyncet Üu&c ev TH aAnOeia racy oU yap AaAmoet Gi tovto 
GAX Oca dKoUcet AaAnoet xoi ta epyolevo avoryyeAel Duiv. 
exeivoc eue Sokmoet, OTL ex ToD eo) Anuyetat Kal avayyeret 


Duty. 


When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth. For he will not speak on 
his own, but he will speak whatever he hears. He will also declare to you what is to come. He 


will glorify me, because he will take from what is mine and declare it to you.”’ 


Aktionsart Interactions (Aorist Tense-Form) 


Aktionsart refers to the way a verb behaves in the text when all features of 
the language and text bear upon it. There are three main elements that 
determine a particular verb’s Aktionsart: semantics, lexeme, and context. 
Accordingly, there are three steps required in order to ascertain what a verb 
is doing in the text: 


1. Identify the semantic value of the verb 
2. Consider the lexeme and its interaction with the semantics 
3. Consider the context 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Aspect? Punctiliar? Time Past 


Spatial value? Stative? reference? progressive? 
Transitive? Duration? Iterative? 
etc. Logic? etc. Constative? 


There are several ways in which the aorist tense-form functions 
pragmatically. Below are the most common and important Aktionsart 
descriptions of aorist usage and explanations of how the Aktionsart values 
are arrived at. 


Summary 


Aorist tense-forms often end up depicting a process or action in 
summary. This is the most common usage of the aorist tense-form and is a 
natural implicature of perfective aspect. Perfective aspect combines with 
any lexeme that is not punctiliar or stative to create a summary sense. As 
long as this summary sense is not overruled by context, the Aktionsart is 
summary. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows Summary 


aspect punctiliar/ summary 
Remoteness non-stative 


John 1:37 ott ó vouog Ste M@Vcews 2600n, n zápis xoi n 
cAnGeta Sta ‘Incod Xptctod eyeveto. 


... for although the law was given through Moses, grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 


John 12:41 arc elnev ‘Hoaiac ort elSev tnv õótav ato, Kal 
, , L] - 
EÀAOÀTGEV nept vtoù. 


Isaiah said these things because he saw his glory and spoke about him. 


Romans 1:21 Sioti yvovtec tov 8eov oUy we Beov &Bobamcav n 
nÜxapictncav. ahd’ euatawwWOnoav ev toic Siakoyicuoic abray 
Kal eokotioðn n acuveroc aUtQv Kapdic. 


For though they knew God, they did not glorify him as God or give him thanks. Instead, their 


thinking became futile, and their senseless minds were darkened. 


Punctiliar 


Aorist tense-forms sometimes end up depicting a punctiliar action. This is 
also a natural implicature of perfective aspect. Perfective aspect combines 
with a punctiliar lexeme to create a punctiliar Aktionsart, if this is not over 
turned by context. A punctiliar lexeme is a word that describes an action 
that is, by its very nature, once-occurring and instantaneous. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Punctiliar Allows Punctiliar 


aspect punctiliarity 
Remoteness 


Mark 5:27 akovoaca zepi tod Incod, eXGoUco ev tQ oyAu 
4 ; xm dw 
origBev f|Wato tod iuorioU oUroU. 


Having heard about Jesus, she came behind him in the crowd and touched His robe. 
Mark 14:47 eic Se [ric] t@v napeotnkorüv onxocolevoc THY 


x a ey a è N ' A 
üoyotpav natoev tov oo0Aov roU apytepews xoi adetdev ato) 
TO WTaptov 


And one of those who stood by drew his sword, struck the high priest’s slave, and cut off his 


ear. 


John 19:34 933^ elz :üv ctpatiwidy Aoyyn avtod tqv mevpav 
evvtev, xoi e£ni8ev evOVe alta Kal Vdwo. 


But one of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and at once blood and water came out. 


Ingressive 


Aorist tense-forms are able to depict the entrance into a state or the 
beginning of a new action. When perfective aspect combines with a stative 
lexeme, the entrance into the state is in view, thus an ingressive Aktionsart 
is formed. Alternatively, other types of lexemes can form an ingressive 
sense with perfective aspect due to contextual factors. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Stative, or Entrance into Ingressive 


aspect other type state, sets new 
Remoteness direction 


Matthew 22:7 0 Se Bactlevc Qpylo8m xoi rejiUac ta 
STPATEVILATA AVTOD anWAeceY roUc Óoveic eXelvoUc Koi THY TOAL 


x UTüV evenpncev. 


The king became angry, so he sent out his troops, destroyed those murderers, and burned 
down their city. 

John 12:9 “Eyv@ oiv [ò] oxXoz noAUc ex tv ‘lovdaiwy oct 

ekel ecztv Kai NABov oU Sta tov IncoÜv jtovov, GAA ivo Kal tov 


Aatapov ioQoiv ov Tyetpev ex vexpüv. 


Then a large crowd of the Jews learned he was there. They came not only because of Jesus but 


also to see Lazarus, the one he had raised from the dead. 


Revelation 20:4 Kat &tnoav xoi eBociXeucav uero. tod Xpictod 
yita etn. 


They came to life and reigned with the Christ for 1,000 years. 


Gnomic 


Aorist tense-forms can depict gnomic actions, which are universal and 
timeless. A gnomic Aktionsart is created through the combination of 
perfective aspect and a context in which generic statements are made. These 
may involve any type of lexeme. Gnomic aorists are not just found in 
timeless contexts — they are often best translated as present in temporal 
reference. As such, the gnomic aorist provides a perfective aspect option for 
the presentation of events that are present in temporal reference in contrast 
to the (imperfective) present tense-form. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Any General Gnomic 


statement 
about reality 


aspect 
Remoteness 


Matthew 23:2 Xeyüv: ext thc Mwvcewe xaBedpac exabioay ot 
ypoauuateiç Kat ot Daptcoiot. 


The scribes and the Pharisees sit in the chair of Moses. 


Luke 7:35 xoi eStxat@On n cobia ano naviwy THY tTexYWY 


ÜTNE. 
Yet wisdom is vindicated by all her children. 


4 * r TES ^ tef 
James 1:11 avetetAev yop o nàtoç cuv tÔ xovcovt kot e&npavev 
TOV xoptov Kat to avGoc GUTOU ekerecev Kal  eUxpexeia toU 
RpocümoU AVTOV oamQAETtO. OUTUC Kat O XÀOUGIOG eV tatg xopetoic 


aVTOD ucpov8ncezat. 


For the sun rises with its scorching heat and dries up the grass; its flower falls off, and its 
beautiful appearance is destroyed. In the same way, the rich man will wither away while 


pursuing his activities. 


Present Aorist 


Though rare in the New Testament, the aorist tense-form can refer to the 
present even when not in a gnomic usage. In such cases, the aorist provides 
a perfective option for the depiction of actions that are present in temporal 
reference. These may involve any type of lexeme, while the present 
temporal reference is set by the context. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Any Present Present 


aspect 
Remoteness 


referring aorist 


Mark 1:11 xoi owvn eyeveto ex TOV ovpavav cU el o Viog Lov 
. 1 g L] , 
o cyarntoc. £V col evdoKnoa. 


And a voice came from heaven, “You are my beloved Son; with you I am well pleased.” 


Luke 1:47 kot nyaAAtacev to zveÜuc uov ext tÔ Ged TH cotho 


lov. 
... and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior. 


John 13:31 "Ore ov eznA8ev, heyet Incotdc: viv ebobacOm o voc 
toU avpwrov kat o 8eoc ebobac0n ev avto). 


When he had gone out, Jesus said, "Now the Son of Man is glorified, and God is glorified in 


» 


him. 


Future Aorist 


More commonly, the aorist tense-form may be used in future-referring 
contexts. The difference between the future-referring aorist and the future 
tense-form may be seen in the fact that the aorist semantically encodes 
remoteness. This remoteness accounts for one of the common ways in 
which the aorist refers to the future, which is within future conditional 
sentences. In such cases, remoteness functions logically and contributes to 


the contingency inherent to such conditions. Future aorists may involve any 
type of lexeme, while the future temporal reference is set by the context. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Any Future Future 


aspect 
Remoteness 


referring aorist 


Mark 11:24 dia todro Aeyw Univ, ravta oco npocedyecbe xoi 
aiteicGe, niotevete Ott eAaBete, Kat ctal Ullv. 


Therefore, I tell you, all the things you pray and ask for — believe that you will receive them, 
and you will have them. 
Luke 17:6 eixev Se ò KUptoc: el £yete mictiv We KOKKOV 


civamews, eAeye:e Ov TH cUKogitvo [za orn]: exptCwOntt xoi 


oUreuOntt ev TH 8aAoccn Kal UzrKoUGceV cv ULV. 


"If you have faith the size of a mustard seed" the Lord said, "you can say to this mulberry 


tree, 'Be uprooted and planted in the sea,' and it will obey you.” 


Revelation 10:7 «AX ev roic nuepaic thc óGvmc tod eBoojoU 
J ^ e A^ A » t - 
àyyehov, orav Leahy coXzitelv, Kat &xeAecÓm to uüvctnotov toU 
Beod, We eUnvyyeAtcev touc avto SovAOVE toUG npoóniac. 


... but in the days of the sound of the seventh angel, when he will blow his trumpet, then God's 


hidden plan will be completed, as he announced to his servants the prophets. 


Nonindicative Usage (Aorist Tense-Form) 
Subjunctive Mood 


Verbal aspect is fully operational within the subjunctive mood. The use of 
the aorist subjunctive reveals regular expressions of perfective aspect; 
activities are summarized, punctiliar, or concrete rather than abstract.2These 
examples demonstrate the external viewpoint of the perfective aspect 
conveyed by the aorist subjunctive — the actions are portrayed as a whole. 


Luke 24:49 xoi [i009] eyw &xocteAAQ tny exayyedtay tod 
RATPOS HOV eO Ùu&ç Duelo Se xoOicare ev th xoXet zwc od 
ipe ue 3 

evõvonoðe ez vyouc Ouvoutv. 


And look, I am sending you what my Father promised. As for you, stay in the city until you are 


empowered from on high. 


John 12:49 o: eyw e£ £uouto0 obK eXaAmnco. GAA’ ò xeuWUoc ue 
; , ET M En LU , 
RATNO “UTOC lot evtoAny OeóQ xev ri elm Kot TL AMANO. 


For I have not spoken on my own, but the father himself who sent me has given me a command 


as to what I should say and what I should speak. 


2 Corinthians 9:4 un nwo eov eAB@otV cov eio MaxeSovec Kat 

" A ` A : = v i 
eUÜpQciv Uu&c arapackevactovç KaTaloyVVEGpeV nileic, ivo un 
heyo Uuelc, ev TH Uxoctacei tTaÛTN. 


For if any Macedonians should come with me and find you unprepared, we — not to mention 


you — would be embarrassed by this confidence. 


The aorist subjunctive is found within certain constructions that do not 
normally employ the present subjunctive. The emphatic future negative 
construction is one that is only ever found with the aorist subjunctive (and 
also the future indicative). This is due to the fact that perfective aspect is 
needed when speaking of events that will not occur in the future.*We thus 
observe a parallel between the aorist subjunctive and the future indicative, 
since both verbs encode perfective aspect. 


John 8:12. TIoXiv obv abtoic eXaXncev o ‘Incodc héywv eyw elut 
to óc ToD kocitoU: ó &KoXoU8Qv enol oU pm xeptxatnor ev th 
cKottg. GAA eet to o@ the Conc. 


Then Jesus spoke to them again: “I am the light of the world. Anyone who follows me will 
never walk in the darkness but will have the light of life. " 


Romans 4:8 axaptoc &vnp ob o9 un Aoyiontat KVptoc 
Ooptiay. 


How happy the man whom the Lord will never charge with sin! 


Another construction that employs only the aorist subjunctive and never 
the present subjunctive is : ews + subjunctive. Perfective aspect is suited to 
this usage since this construction often indicates a point in the future at 
which a new situation is inaugurated or an existing situation is brought to an 
end. 


Luke 24:49 xoi [i000] eym anooteAAw tnv enayyehtav tot 
(CR Seine EB I , - 4 * F 

RATPOS OV eO Uc Dueic Se KaBtoate èv tH noet MC Ov 

po US > 

evovonoge ez vyouc Suvautty. 


And look, I am sending you what my Father promised. As for you, stay in the city until you are 


empowered from on high. 


= : " i . . ` - 
Acts 2:35 ec av 60 tovc ey8pouc cov vzonxoótov tv xoóQv 


cov. 


... until I make your enemies your footstool. 


Imperative Mood 


The aorist imperative semantically encodes perfective aspect. Its main 
pragmatic function is to convey specific commands. A command is specific 
if the situation in which it is to be carried out is specific; it involves a 
specific agent performing action within a specific situation. This function of 
the aorist imperative contrasts clearly with the present imperative, which 
normally conveys commands that are general in nature. Perfective aspect is 
ideal for the communication of specific instruction, since the external 
viewpoint lends itself to the expression of definiteness. 


It is to be remembered that specific instruction is a pragmatic function of 
aorist imperatives. There will be cases in which specific instruction is 
clearly not intended, and this is to be evaluated according to context. In 
such cases, the aorist imperative may express general instruction, which is 
viewed as a whole because of its perfective aspect. When context makes it 
clear that this is how the aorist imperative is operating, there is little that 
distinguishes it from the normal function of the present imperative.* 


To suggest that the aorist imperative conveys specific instruction does not 
imply that the intended action is to be instantaneous or immediate in nature. 
Such a conclusion would be to confuse aspect with Aktionsart in similar 
manner to the mistake of concluding that the aorist indicative must always 
implicate punctiliar action, which it does not. Thus the aorist imperative 
issues a specific command, but not necessarily an instantaneous command. 
The examples below demonstrate specific instructions issued with the aorist 
imperative. 


Luke 5:4 Qc be exavouto AaA@v, einev mpoc tov Ewwvo 


, t , , x $C d. , " 
exavayoaye eic to Balos xot yoAaoute to Jiktva Uv elz aypay 


When he had finished speaking, he said to Simon, "Put out into deep water and let down your 


nets for a catch." 


Q ^ » ^ 8 , | Ld a m oom 
John 2:7-8 heyet avtoic o Incotc yepltoate tac Viptac Voatoc 
Kal eyelicav aUTAC Ec dva. Kol Aeyet atols aVTANCaTe vOv xoi 


bepete TH Opyl:piKAivQ) ot de mveykov 


“Fill the jars with water,” Jesus told them. So they filled them to the brim. Then he said to 
them, "Now draw some out and take it to the chief servant.” And they did. 


John 19:6 "Orte obv elóov abtov oi apyiepetc Kai ol Ünnpezot 
expavyacay Aeyovrez OTAVPWOOV GTAVPWaOV. Aeyei aUTOIC ô 
Thhkatoc: Aeete atitov Uueic kal otavpWoate eyw yap oUy 
eUpicko ev avT® aitiay. 


When the chief priests and the temple police saw him, they shouted, “Crucify! Crucify!” 
Pilate responded, “Take him and crucify him yourselves, for I find no grounds for charging 


» 


him. 


There are, however, instances where it is difficult ascribing this function 
to aorist imperatives. It is to be remembered at this point that the indication 
of specific commands is a pragmatic function of the aorist imperative and is 
therefore cancelable. In such cases, the semantic value of perfective aspect 
is to understood to be pragmatically functioning in some other way. 


Participle 


The aorist participle semantically encodes perfective aspect. It is its aspect 
that leads to the aorist participle’s main pragmatic function in which it most 
often expresses action that is antecedent to its leading verb. That is, the 
action of the leading verb occurs after the action of the aorist participle. 


Matthew 5:1 'IóQv Se tobe oyAovc avepn elc tò Opoc, Kat 
KaGicavtos alto) rpocnA8ov alt® ot paOntat abtod. 


After he saw the crowds, he went up on the mountain, and after he sat down, his disciples 


came to him. 


John 19:29-30  ckeÜDoz ketto o£ovc uiectov- oróyyov obv LiectoOV 
toU O£oUc bccümn(Q xepiEVtec npocnveykov aUr00 tH crolart. Ote 
obv eXofev to ozoc [o] Imcobc elxev- tetedectat, Kat xAivag THY 
KebaAnv mopedwKev to xveüpa. 


A jar full of sour wine was sitting there; so after they fixed a sponge full of sour wine on 
hyssop they held it up to his mouth. When Jesus had received the sour wine, he said, "It is 
finished!" Then after bowing his head, he gave up his spirit. 


Romans 5:1 Atxatwevtec obv ex mictewe elponvnv exyollev xpoc 
tov Geov Sia tod KUptov nuv Incod Xptorod. 


Therefore, since we have been declared righteous by faith, we have peace with God through 


our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The perfective aspect of the aorist participle enables it to express action 
that is temporally subsequent to its leading verb, though this is rare. 


Acts 25:13 ‘Huep@v Se dtayevouevwy tvv Ayotmnac o Bactheve 
cao : É 

Koi Bepvixm katmvrmoov eig Katcapeiay domacojlevot tov 

Qno:ov. 


After some days had passed, King Agrippa and Bernice arrived in Caesarea and greeted 


Festus. 


Furthermore, the aorist participle is capable of expressing action that is 
contemporaneous to the action of the main verb. This, however, occurs only 
within constructions of attendant circumstance, which will be dealt with 
later. Suffice to say, the perfective aspect of the aorist participle issues a 
different pragmatic usage in such constructions. 


Luke 1:19 xai amoxpiGetc o ayyeloc elnev avt yù eil 
ToSpink ò zapectnküc evWrtov tod Beo Kat anectadny AcAncot 
Rpoc GE Kat evayyedicacbat cot rato. 


The angel answered and said to him, “I am Gabriel, who stands in the presence of God, and I 


was sent to speak to you and tell you this good news. " 


Infinitive 


Though difficult to appreciate at times, aorist infinitives semantically 
encode perfective aspect. This aspect is pragmatically expressed in a variety 
of ways, with the primary function to be found within particular infinitival 
constructions: the usage of the aorist infinitive is mostly determined 
through infinitival constructions that commonly require it. For many of 
these constructions, the preference for the aorist infinitive is clearly due to 
its perfective aspect. 


Three of these constructions are related to temporal expression — one 
expressing antecedent time, and two expressing subsequent time. These are 
meta;uere. to + infinitive, zpò to + infinitive, and «ow + infinitive respectively. The 
perfective aspect of the aorist infinitive allows its usage in these temporal 
constructions that indicate antecedent and subsequent action. In a manner 
similar to that of the aorist participle, the undefined and summary viewpoint 
of the perfective aspect of the aorist infinitive naturally suits the depiction 


of action occuring either side of the leading verb, temporally speaking. 


Luke 12:5 ùnoĉeitw de Ouiv tiva óo8n8Tre- boBNOnte tov pero 

i^ 9 P > 3 , x . e 

TO &zOKtelVal £yovzo e£oUciov euDoXelv elg THY yeevvov. val Aeyo 
Oliv, toUrov QoBnBÜnte 


But I will warn you whom you should fear: fear him who, after he has killed, has authority to 


cast into hell. Yes, I tell you, fear him! 


Luke 22:15 xoi elzev mpoz altove emi8Uuig exeBvUNoa toto to 
raca ócyelv peð vuv xpo toU pe xaBeiv. 


, 


And he said to them, "I have eagerly desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer.' 


John 4:49  Xeyei nooz attov ò Bactkikoc: KUpte, katane xpiv 
anoBavely to matdtov pov. 


The official said to him, "Sir, come down before my child dies. " 


Aktionsart Interactions (Future Tense-Form) 


There are several ways in which the future tense-form functions 
pragmatically. Below are the most common and important Aktionsart 
descriptions of future usage and explanations of how the Aktionsart values 
are arrived at. It will be noticed that these Aktionsarten are parallel to those 
found in aorist usage. This is to be expected, given their sharing of 
perfective aspect. 


Summary Future 


Future tense-forms often end up depicting a process or action in summary. 
This is the most common usage of the future tense-form and is a natural 
implicature of perfective aspect. Perfective aspect combines with any 
lexeme that is not punctiliar or stative to create a summary sense. As long 
as this summary sense is not overruled by context, the Aktionsart is 
summary. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows Summary 


aspect punctiliar/ summary 
Future reference non-stative 


f : BESSA bem 
Matthew 10:21 IIapoóQoet ôe adeddoc abelbov eic Bavatov 
4 d , , , c 
Kol RATNO TEKVOY, Kol EMAVACTHGOVTIAL Texva emi yovelg Kal 
f 7 
Bavatwsovoty o vroUc. 


"Brother will betray brother to death, and a father his child. Children will even rise up 


against their parents and will put them to death. ” 


Luke 13:24 aywvitecGe eiceAOeiv Sta thg Grevnc OUpac, ori 
As ^ t - r > a » 3. 
ROAAOL, eyw Uutv, CATHGOVOLV eiceXOetv xoi odK loyUcoUcitv. 


Make every effort to enter through the narrow door, because I tell you, many will try to enter 


and won't be able. 


John 16:13-14 otov Se £A0y exeivoz, to zveUuc tf; o mBetoc. 
Li t t «= , ~ ta , , 1 ` , S, aT © ^ 
oónyncet vias ev TH aANnOela nach oU yop AaAnoet ad eoUrov, 
GAR Occ aKoVoet AaAnGet xoi ta epyouevo aveyyeret buiv 

, - , , " > wie - t ^ 
exelvoc eue Oobaoet, ott ek toU etot Anyyetat kot a varyyeAet 


Duty. 


When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth. For he will not speak on 
his own, but he will speak whatever he hears.He will also declare to you what is to come. He 


will glorify me, because he will take from what is mine and declare it to you. 


Punctiliar 


Future tense-forms sometimes end up depicting a punctiliar action. This is 
also a natural implicature of perfective aspect. Perfective aspect combines 
with a punctiliar lexeme to create a punctiliar Aktionsart, if this is not 
overturned by context. A punctiliar lexeme is a word that describes an 
action that is, by its very nature, once-occurring and instantaneous. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Punctiliar Allows Punctiliar 


aspect punctiliarity 
Future reference 


Mark 14:27 xoi Aeyet avtoic o IncoUc ott mavtec 

ao t ' : 
ckovooAicÜncecÓe, ott yeypantatl- TATALO tov xoijieva, Kal TA 
npoPata dtacKkopricBycovtat. 


Then Jesus said to them, “All of you will run away, because it is written: T will strike the 


shepherd, and the sheep will be scattered.’ " 


Luke 5:37 xoi odeic Baher olvov veov eliç acKove zaAotoUc el 
de un ye, pner o olvoc o veoc tov GcxoUz Kal abtoc exxVANceTat 
kat oi goko auoAo0viat. 
And no one puts new wine into old wineskins. Otherwise, the new wine will burst the skins, it 


will spill, and the skins will be ruined. 


Acts1:5 ott ‘I@avyne uev eBarticev Võatt, uel de ev mveUltart 
, E , ^ " 
BarticOncecGe ayiW ou Weta TOAAMC TaUTaC niepac. 


... for John baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many days 


from now. 


Ingressive 


As with the aorist tense-form, the future tense-form is able to depict 
ingressive actions, in which the beginning of a state or action is in view. 


This occurs when the perfective aspect of the future form combines with 
stative lexemes, or when the context denotes a new situation that signals the 
beginning of the action. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Stative, or Entrance into Ingressive 


aspect other type state, sets new 
Future refrence direction 


Matthew 9:18 Tata aŭto AoaAoUvroc avtoic, 1000 &pxwv 
eic ehOWY npocekÜvet AUTH heywv ort X Ouyormp Hov Got 
etekevtnoev’ ahaa eAOQv exiBec tmv yelpa coU ex avTHV. Kal 
tnoetat. 


While he was saying these things to them, suddenly a synagogue leader came and knelt before 
him, saying, “My daughter has just died; but come and lay your hand on her, and she will 


live." 


Matthew 19:21 26n aŭt ó Incoüc ei OeAetz ceXetoz elvat 
Unaye TWANGOV cou Ta Umapyovta Kai boc [toic] ntwyxoic, kot 
v . . ' a x a : j 

etetc üncoUpov ev ovpavoic, Kat óeUpo aKoAoUBet kot. 


Jesus said to him, "If you want to be perfect, go, sell your possessions and give to the poor, 


, 


and you will have treasure in heaven; then come, follow me.’ 


Matk 4:13 Koi Aeyet avdtoic oUx oldate rnv napeBoAny taut. 
~ & [4 
Kal WC Tacac tac nopopoAoc yvicecOe: 


And he said to them, “Do you not understand this parable? How then will you understand all 


the parables?” 


Exercises for Aorist and Future Tense-Forms 


For each passage, (1) write about the semantic meaning of the verb, (2) 
state the contribution of the lexeme, and (3) discuss the function of the verb 
in context. Once you have written your answers, summarize your findings 
in the boxes below each passage. 


Example: 


John 19:34 GAX elc :üv ctpatiwrdy Aoyyn abtod tmv mhevpav 
v peva Ia“ ç uu 
evvtev, xot ecndGev evOve oigo Kat vdwo. 


But one of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and at once blood and water came out. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 

2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is punctiliar; it is an 
instantaneous action. 

3. Function in context. The context allows punctiliarity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Punctiliar Allows Punctiliar 


aspect punctiliarity 
Remoteness 


John 7:32 qKovoav oi Dapicaiot tod oyAoU yoyyvLovtoc nepi 

, ^ ^ . e es t . : =. 
AUTON taÜta, koi dxectelAav ol apylepeic Kat oi Daptoaior 
Unnpetac iva xiacügciv atov 


The Pharisees heard the crowd muttering these things about him, so the chief priests and the 


Pharisees sent temple police to arrest him. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
+ + = 


Romans 6:14 ducptia yap duv od Kvptevoet oU yao ecre bro 
vouov giha Úno yopiv 


For sin will not rule over you, because you are not under law but under grace. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
t T = 


Romans 3:23 xavtec yap Huaptov Kai Votepodvro the donc 
toU Geod. 


For all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God. 


2.Lexeme 3. Context 
+ + = 


H 


John 1:310 èv tÔ Koonw nv, xoi ò xocuoz St abtod eyevero, Kat 
e , , ww 
ò KOcilocz avTOV oUK £yVQ. 


He was in the world, and the world was created through him, yet the world did not recognize 


2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
+ + = 


Mark 14:27 xoi Aeyet avtoic o IncoUc on mavtec 


him. 


a m e , ^ 
ckavoaAic8ncecOe, OTL yeypantal RATAM cov motjevo, Kol TH 
zpopato. ótaokopzic8ncovrot. 


Then Jesus said to them, "All of you will run away, because it is written: 'I will strike the 


2)» 


shepherd, and the sheep will be scattered. 


2.Lexeme 3. Context 
+ + = 


John 7:26 xoi ide nappycia alel kot obdev adt@ AEyoUciv. 
^ "now roc ' F , 4 
unzote &AnBQc eyv@oav oi apyovtec ott oUroc ectiv Ò yoictoc: 


Yet, look! he's speaking publicly and they're saying nothing to him. Can it be true that the 


authorities know he is the Christ? 


3. Context Aktionsart 
t t = 


Romans 8:11 ei õe to nveDuc tod evyeipavroc tov ‘Incodv ex vexpav 
cm Teer gi H EX ee : ; i 
oixei ev uiv, ô eyelpac Xptctov ex vexoüv Qwonotneet xoi ro vna 
cüjorzo. pv Sta ToO evotkoüvroc ato) nvevpatog ev Upiv. 


And if the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead lives in you, then he who raised Christ 


from the dead will also bring your mortal bodies to life through his Spirit who lives in you. 


Romans § oc õe mpoWploev. toÚtovc Kal exahecev- xoi oc 
exahecev TOUTOVS Kot esixaiwcev: oUc be edtKaiwoev, toUTOUC 
Kal eBobacev. 


And those he predestines, he also calls; and those he calls, he also justifies; and those he 


justifies, he also glorifies. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
+ + = 


1. For extensive argumentation along such lines, see Campbell, /ndicative 
Mood, 139 — 51. 


2. Campbell, Non-Indicative Verbs, 56. 


3. This is a complicated concept; to follow it up see Campbell, Non- 
Indicative Verbs, 58 — 59. 


4. For more on nonspecific aorist imperatives, see Campbell, Non- 
Indicative Verbs, 86 — 91. 


Chapter 9 


Perfect and Pluperfect 
Tense-Forms 


——dràü'ir——— 


Semantics 


Verbal Aspect 


The verbal aspect of the perfect tense-form is a matter of debate, with 
options ranging from stative, perfective, and imperfective, or both 
perfective and imperfective. In part, this confusion stems from the 
assumption that the perfect in Greek is similar to that in Latin. 
Nevertheless, regarding the perfect as encoding imperfective aspect 
provides the best power of explanation and therefore is the position adopted 
here.! 


The perfect and pluperfect tense-forms encode imperfective aspect at the 
semantic level. Imperfective aspect views an action or state from the inside; 
it is the internal viewpoint. Using the illustration of the reporter and the 
street parade, the internal viewpoint is the view from the street, with the 
parade unfolding in full view. Unlike the view from afar (in the helicopter — 
perfective aspect), the reporter on the street does not view the beginning or 
end of the parade, but has a view of the details. 


Spatial Qualities 


Since the perfect and pluperfect tense-forms are here regarded as 
imperfective in aspect, the question must be raised as to how they are to be 
distinguished from the present and imperfect tense-forms. Just as the 
present and imperfect tense-forms semantically encode the spatial values of 
proximity and remoteness respectively, so too the perfect and pluperfect 
encodes these values respectively. 


For these forms, however, the spatial values are heightened. Thus, the 
perfect tense-form semantically encodes imperfective aspect with the 
spatial value of heightened proximity. The pluperfect tense-form 
semantically encodes imperfective aspect with the spatial value of 
heightened remoteness. The diagram below demonstrates the difference 
between proximity (present tense-form) and heightened proximity (perfect 
tense-form). 


Proximate impe'fectivity (present tense-form) Imperfectivity and heightened proximity 


Theunfolding event or state The unfolding event or state 


The viewpoint 


Pragmatics 


Narrative Functions 
Perfect Tense-Form 


In narrative texts, the perfect indicative is most often found in discourse — 
direct discourse, indirect discourse, and authorial discourse, as illustrated by 


these examples. In this way, the distribution of the perfect parallels that of 
the present. 


John 7:28 expactev obv ev tÔ lep@ SidacKwy o ‘Incods Kat 

^ , Li LU > ae be z s 
heywv Kale ol6Bate xoi otôate xoOev ell xoi aN elato OUK 
&ÀnAvOÓ«, GAA ecriv &AmnBtvoc o xeuWVoc ue. ov Viletc OVK oldate. 


As he was teaching in the temple complex, Jesus cried out, "You know me and you know 
where I am from. Yet I have not come on my own, but the One who sent me is true. You don't 


know him." 


John 15:24 ei ta pya tn e£xolnco ev avtoic œ ovdeic &hhoç 
^ f - " UE ‘ 

enxoincev, ajiopriav oUK elyocov- vOv de Kal E@paKacly xoi 
uejicmKectiv Kal elle Kal TOV ratepa pov. 


If I had not done the works among them that no one else has done, they would not have sin. 


Now they see and hate both me and my Father. 


Discourse creates a proximate-imperfective context as the speech or 
thought is presented immediately before the reader’s eyes, as though 
unfolding. As such, the perfect indicative is attracted to discourse, being a 
proximate-imperfective tense-form. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the discourse function of the perfect tense-form is a pragmatic feature and is 
therefore cancelable. 


Pluperfect Tense-Form 


The pluperfect indicative, however, is most often found in narrative proper 
rather than discourse. Its normal function within narrative proper is to 
provide offline material. While aorists typically provide the skeletal 
structure of the narrative mainline, pluperfects most often provide 
supplementary information that describes, characterizes, or explains, as 
illustrated by these examples. In this way, the distribution of pluperfects 
parallels that of the imperfect. 


Luke 4:41 eznpyeto de xoi Ooiovia ano xoAAQv xp[avy]atovzo 
Kal Aeyovza OTL GU el ò vioc ToD Geod. xoi extTIL@V OVK elo 
ate ÀoXeiv, ort fóelcav tov yptctov avtov elvat. 


Also, demons were coming out of many, shouting and saying, "You are the Son of God!" But 


he rebuked them and would not allow them to speak, because they knew he was the Christ. 


John 7:30 Ecnzouv obv abtov miacat, Kol obSetc exeDoAev ex 
D - e w , , e © 3 re 
QUTOV THY xeipa. OTL OVA eANAVGEl n Opa avTOU. 


Then they tried to seize him. Yet no one laid a hand on him because his hour had not yet come. 


Offline material is inherently remote-imperfective in nature, as the 
supplementary information provides an internal view (imperfective), but 
this is not presented as being immediately before the reader’s eyes. It 
supplements the remote mainline and thus is remote in nature. As such, the 
pluperfect indicative is attracted to offline material, since it is a remote- 
imperfective tense-form. It is to be remembered, however, that the offline 
function of the pluperfect tense-form is a pragmatic feature and is therefore 
cancelable. 


Aktionsart Interactions (Perfect Tense-Form) 


Aktionsart refers to the way a verb behaves in the text when all features of 
the language and text bear upon it. There are three main elements that 
determine a particular verb’s Aktionsart: semantics, lexeme, and context. 
Accordingly, there are three steps required in order to ascertain what a verb 
is doing in the text: 


1. Identify the semantic value of the verb 
2. Consider the lexeme, and its interaction with the semantics 
3. Consider the context 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Aspect? Punctiliar? Time Past 


Spatial value? Stative? reference? progressive? 
Transitive? Duration? Iterative? 
etc. Logic? etc. Conative? 


The word “have” in translation of perfects comes from the traditional 
understanding of the perfect, in which the verb was understood as 
conveying a past action with present consequence. While rendering the 
perfect will occasionally require the word “have” in our translations, this 
should not be supplied by default. Context will determine whether “have” 
needs to be included in our translation. Perfects will normally refer either to 
the present (e.g., stative perfects) or to the past (e.g., historical perfects), 
and as such the “have” translation will only be required in certain 
circumstances. 


There are several ways in which the perfect tense-form functions 
pragmatically. Below are the most common and important Aktionsart 
descriptions of perfect usage and explanations of how the Aktionsart values 
are arrived at. 


Stative 


Perfect tense-forms often end up depicting a state. This is also a natural 
implicature of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect combines with a 
stative lexeme to create a stative Aktionsart, if this is not overturned by 
context. A stative lexeme is a word that describes a state of being rather 
than a process or transitive action. Sometimes the context can create a 
stative Aktionsart even if the lexeme is not in itself stative. Stative perfects 
are normally present in their temporal reference. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows stativity Stative 
aspect 


(sometimes 
Heightened creates it) 


proximity 


ip Y" . r " v " 
Mark 1:15 xot Xezyuv on xexAmpüol o Koipoz xoi TyyylKeV m 
Bacikewx tol OroÜ- uerovoeite Kot micteUere ev TO evayyedw. 


. and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is near.Repent and believe in 


the good news!" 


John 7:28 expatey obv ev tÔ tepQ SidacKwy o Incovs Kat 

^ , v v, r] * L] * TT > 
eyv koue ol6ate Koi ootate toĝev eilt Kal an eliouToU OUK 
eAnAvOa, GAR eotiv aAnBivoc o mejWac ue, ov UMelc oUK oldate. 


As he was teaching in the temple complex, Jesus cried out, “You know me and you know 
where I am from. Yet I have not come on my own, but the one who sent me is true. You don’t 


E 


know him.’ 


: . a a ; . -. 
John 11:27 heyet «0: voi kupte, eyW mexlote£UKQ( OT! GU el ò 
ypictoc o Vioc TOD OeoÜ O elc tov Kocjiov epyojtevoc. 


"Yes, Lord," she told him, "I believe you are the Christ, the Son of God, the One coming into 
the world.” 


Historical Perfect 


The perfect tense-form is often used in nonpresent contexts, most often 
past-referring. These are best translated like aorists, though are not the same 
as aorists in meaning. There are two basic types of historical perfects: those 
that introduce discourse and those that employ lexemes of propulsion. In 
this way, the historical perfect parallels the historical present almost 
exactly; the same functions are observed with the same group of lexemes. 


First, the historical perfects that introduce discourse utilize the perfect 
tense-form because they are leading into a proximate-imperfective context 
(discourse). In such cases, the proximate-imperfective nature of discourse 
"spills over" onto the verb that introduces it. 


Second, lexemes of propulsion are verbs that convey transition — the 
movement from one point to another. These include verbs of coming and 


going, lifting, taking, giving, and so on. The proximate-imperfective nature 
of the perfect tense-form combines with these lexemes in order to highlight 
the transition that is conveyed. There is no obvious way to convey this in 


translation. 


One caveat to note is that verbs of propulsion do not necessarily form 
historical perfects. As with the historical present, such lexemes may also be 
used to refer to the present rather than the past. The point is, rather, that 
these lexemes may refer to the past when found in past contexts. 


1. Semantics 


Imperfective 
aspect 
Heightened 
proximity 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Verbs of 
propulsion, 
introduces 

discourse 


Historical 
perfect 


Past referring 


Mark 9:13 àAi« Aeyw Üuiv ori Kat HAioc eAmAUOev, kal 


exolncav AVTM oca n8eAov, KaGWS yeypartat ex avToV. 


But I tell you that Elijah came, and they did to him whatever they wanted, just as it is written 


about him. 


Luke 4:18 


zveüua xUpioU en elle oU elvexev &ypicev pe 


eUoryyeAicocOoi rTüyolz, ANESTAAKEV lie, KNOVEGL olylio. otc 


Qeciv Kal tUóAoic avoapAeUiv, azoctelAot TeBpavclevovc ev 


cecet. 


The Spirit of the Lord is on me, because he anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He 


sent me to proclaim freedom to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set free the 


oppressed. 


John 1:15 "loovvnz tiaprupei xepi abtod Kol K&kpatyev Xevyov 


oUtoc NV ov einov: ò Oxic( llot epyollevoc elixpocÓev Lov yeyovev 


Ott MPWTOC [Lov Hv. 


John testified concerning him and exclaimed, “This was the One of whom I said, ‘The One 


coming after me has surpassed me, because he was before me.’ ” 


Progressive 


Perfect tense-forms sometimes end up depicting a process or action in 
progress. This usage of the perfect tense-form is not widely acknowledged, 
though is a natural expression of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect 
combines with any lexeme that is not punctiliar or stative to create a 
progressive sense. As long as this progressive sense is not overruled by 
context, the Aktionsart may be progressive. 


A word of caution: sometimes it is difficult to decide whether a perfect is 
progressive or historical when the context would allow either. Care must be 
exercised here, as the outcome can be quite different either way. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- Allows Progressive 


aspect punctiliar/ progression 
Heightened non-stative 
proximity 


Mark 7:37 xoi Unepnepico@c efenAmocovro Aevyovtec kals 
RAVIA REKolHKev, Kal TOUC KWHOUC Motel aKxovely Kat [rovc] 


ahkakovue AoAeiv. 


They were extremely astonished and said, “He does everything well! He even makes deaf 


people hear, and people unable to speak, talk!” 


John 17:6 — Eoaevepuco cov to ovoua toic avOpwroic ec ebWKac 
Hot eX TOD KOGHOV. cot Hoav katot avtove ebwKac Koi TOV AOyoV 


cov teTnpnkav. 


I have revealed your name to the men you gave me from the world. They were yours, you gave 


them to me, and they keep your word. 


Acts 21:28 xpatovtec: avopec ‘Iopanditat, BonSeite’ obtoc eotty o 
avOpwroc Ò Kata toU Ano) Kal ToU voot Kal ToD TOXOU TOUTOU 
navies mavrayy SiacKwv, ett te Kat “EAAnvac eionyayev elc to 
lepov xoi KeKOLVWKEV rov Oylov roxov roUrov. 


. . Shouting, "Men of Israel, help! This is the man who teaches everyone everywhere against 
our people, our law, and this place. What's more, he also brought Greeks into the temple and 


E 


profanes this holy place.’ 


Acts 25:11 et uev obv adix® xot &ttov Oovozou nenpaya 
Tt, OV napattoDuat to anoBavely: ei Se ovdev eotiv WY oUTot 
Ko tmyopoUciv pov, OVSetc pe Süvari avTOIc yaploacBat- 


Kaicapa exixarovuct 


"If then I am doing wrong, or am doing anything deserving of death, I do not refuse to die, but 
if there is nothing to what these men accuse me of, no one can give me up to them. I appeal to 


Caesar!" 


1 Corinthians 7:15 ei õe ô àxicroc ywptletat, yüpitecOQ- ov 
SedovAwrtat ó adeddoc n m dekon ev toic roioUroic ev Se eloni 


k£KÀmnkev bjiàc o Geoc. 


But if the unbeliever leaves, let him leave. A brother or a sister is not bound in such cases. 


God calls you to peace. 


2Timothy 4:7 tov xaXov cyüvo mqyüviopat, tov ópouov 
TeteAeKa, rnv nicriv TETNPNKA. 


I am fighting the good fight, I am finishing the race, I am keeping the faith. 


Pragmatics of Heightened Proximity 


There is an extra step required in translating perfects. The spatial value of 
heightened proximity adds another level to the analysis of perfect tense- 
forms above Aktionsart. Once the Aktionsart of a particular perfect is 
established, the pragmatic expression of heightened proximity must be 
addressed. The semantic value of heightened proximity may be expressed 
pragmatically in one of two key ways: intensification or prominence. It is 
not always clear as to which pragmatic expression is most suitable in 
particular instances, but a basic rule of thumb is to see if intensification is 
possible or likely; if not, prominence is expressed rather than 
intensification. 


Intensification 


Because heightened proximity creates a super closeup view of an action, it 
may cause some actions to become intensified. This means that the 
transitive lexeme is “sharpened” beyond its normal usage. 


The following examples demonstrate the manner in which a perfect may 
intensify a lexeme beyond its normal meaning:nym,, “be firmly convinced” 
(?ro?ust, “believe, think"), 98 uoto., “be surprised” (qau-mavzw, “wonder, 
marvel"), ze»2nieu, “be terrified” (sototucn., “be afraid"), cecwznxe., “maintain 
complete silence” (szu;, “be silent’”).2 


Prominence 


When intensification is not easily applied to a lexeme or is not deemed 
appropriate in the context, prominence is the pragmatic expression of 
heightened proximity. The concept of prominence is here taken to refer to 
the degree to which an element stands out from others in its environment. 
Thus, prominence is roughly synonymous with stress. Often such 
prominence is not easily expressed in English translation, though the use of 
italics should be considered as a legitimate technique for this purpose in 
some instances. 


Nonindicative Usage (Perfect Tense-Form): Participle 


The perfect participle semantically encodes imperfective aspect. It is its 
aspect that leads to the perfect participle’s main pragmatic function in 
which it nearly always expresses action that is contemporaneous with its 
leading verb. The usage of the perfect participle, therefore, parallels that of 
the present participle. 


While the spatial values of proximity and remoteness are generally not 
encoded in nonindicative verbs, the perfect participle encodes the spatial 


value of proximity, which distinguishes it from the present participle. It is 
not normally possible to reflect this difference in translation. 


Luke 9:27 eyw de vpiv aAn8Qc, eiciv tivec xv adtod 

* [4 e , P ' LU 
EcTnKOtüV oi oU un yeVoWVTat Bavatod ewe av LOQciv rmv 
Bacthetav tol Oeo. 


I tell you the truth: there are some standing here who will not taste death until they see the 
kingdom of God. 


John 1:51 xoi Xeyet ata auny oumv Aeyw Upiv, oyec8e ros 

» LI , t] 2 - in rj] 
obpovov &veüyota xoi TOUS ayyedove toU Beo avoBatvovtas xoi 
Kotofoivovroc emi rov Uiov ToD avOownov. 


Then he said, "I assure you: You will see heaven opening and the angels of God ascending 


E 


and descending on the Son of Man.’ 


Romans 5:3 o) uovov de, Ghia Kol kavywuzða ev tais BAtwectv 
eióotec ott n OXlUic Uxouovmv Katepyacetort 


And not only that, but we also rejoice in our afflictions, knowing that affliction produces 


endurance. 


Aktionsart Interactions (Pluperfect Tense-Form) 


There are only a few ways in which the pluperfect tense-form functions 
pragmatically. Below are the most common and important Aktionsart 
descriptions of pluperfect usage along with explanations of how the 
Aktionsart values are arrived at. It will be noticed that the pluperfect is 
similar in usage to the imperfect tense-form. This is to be expected, given 
their sharing of imperfective aspect and remoteness. 


The word “had” in translation of pluperfects comes from the traditional 
understanding of the pluperfect, in which the verb was understood as 
conveying an action antecedent to the past action of the main verb and 
consequences present at the time of that past action. While rendering the 
pluperfect will often require the word “had” in our translations, this should 


not be supplied by default. Context will determine whether “had” needs to 
be included in our translation. Pluperfects will normally refer either to the 
past, in which they stand parallel to imperfects, or to the past-past, in which 
they stand “behind” imperfects and need to be rendered with “had” in 
translation. 


Stative 


Pluperfect tense-forms often end up depicting a state. This is also a natural 
implicature of imperfective aspect. Imperfective aspect combines with a 
stative lexeme to create a stative Aktionsart, if this is not overturned by 
context. A stative lexeme is a word that describes a state of being rather 
than a process or transitive action. Sometimes the context can create a 
stative Aktionsart even if the lexeme is not in itself stative. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows stativity Stative 


aspect 
Heightened 
remoteness 


(can create 
stativity) 


Luke 23:10 eictnketcav de ol apytepeic Kat ol ypojiaczeic 
eVTOVWS Karnyopobvzec AVTOD. 


The chief priests and the scribes were standing by, vehemently accusing him. 


John 2:9 We de eyevoato o apyxitpiKAtvoc to Vowp olvor 

po der os wn ae » ; 
yeyevnievov xoi oUK met roBev eativ. ol de Oto xovot móetcav ol 
mvtÀmkorec to UOQp, ótvel tov VULbIOV o apyitplkAivoc. 


When the chief servant tasted the water (after it had become wine), he did not know where it 
came from — though the servants who had drawn the water knew, the chief servant called the 


bridegroom. 


Luke 4:29 xoi avactavtec eceDoAov avtov stw the moAeüc Kat 
" " " Py A , , s T? e ^ , , 
HYAYOV AVTOV ewe OópUoc TOU OpoUc eh oU m moAic MKodSouNTO 


AVIOY WOTe KATEKONLVIGaL oUrov. 


They got up, drove him out of town, and brought him to the edge of the hill their town was 


built on, intending to hurl him over the cliff. 


Past-Past (“Had”) 


The pluperfect often depicts action that is past in the past — it refers to a 
time frame that stands behind an already past temporal context. This is a 
unique function of the pluperfect, which is suited to this because of its 
heightened remoteness; past-past temporal reference is doubly remote. This 
use of the pluperfect can involve any type of lexeme and arises from 
contextual factors. The word “had” is appropriate in translating past-past 
pluperfects. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Any Past-past Past-past 


aspect 
Heightened 
remoteness 


Mark 15:7. nv oe ó Aeyouevoc BopaBBac ueta tv otaciactõv 
Sedetievoc oltives ev tfj ctatcel óovov menotnketcav. 


There was one named Barabbas, who was in prison with rebels who had committed murder 


during the rebellion. 


Luke22:13 aGzeA80vtez Se ebpov ko8uz elpmket altoic kal 


nioiocav TO ACXA- 
So they went and found it just as he had told them, and they prepared the Passover. 


John 7:30  Ecnzouv obv avtov miacat, Kat obdetc exeDoAev ex. 
B = B w , , d 1 re 
QUTOV THY xeipa, OTL OVAW eANAVGEt n Opa AUTO. 


Then they tried to seize him. Yet no one laid a hand on him because his hour had not yet come. 


Exercises for Perfect and Pluperfect Tense-forms 


For each passage, (1) write about the semantic meaning of the verb, (2) 
state the contribution of the lexeme, and (3) discuss the function of the verb 
in context. Once you have written your answers, summarize your findings 
in the boxes below each passage. 


Example: 


ios sping a : ome = 
John 7:27 chika trotov ot6apev noðev eotiv o Se ypiotoc otav 


epyniat OVSetc yivwWoKet zo8ev ecziv. 


But we know where this man is from. When the Christ comes, nobody will know where he is 


from. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened 
proximity. 

2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative 

3. Function in context. The context allows stativity. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows Stative 
aspect aj stativity 
Heightened 
proximity 


Romans 1:17 dixatoclvn yao 8:00 ev aŭt roxahýnrtetai ex 
, t CaA ud , 
RlioteWe elz mic:tv, Koc yeypartat o de dixaioc eK TlotewWe 


încetat. 


For in it God’s righteousness is revealed from faith to faith, just as it is written: The righteous 


will live by faith. 


2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
t t = 


John 7:30 “Etntovy obv abrov mincat, Kol oDOelz exeDoAev ex 
" fe e w L] , ' t 2 - 
QUTOV THY xeipa, OTL OVAW LANAVGEl n Opa atot. 


Then they tried to seize him. Yet no one laid a hand on him because his hour had not yet come. 


3. Context 
+ + = 


John 16:11 nepi Se Kptcewe, ott 6 apywv to} xocuoU toUroU 
KeKpttat. 


... and about judgment, because the ruler of this world is being judged. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
m + = 


, E E] - ^ [d ^ 
John 1:315  loovvnz paptupel rept auto) Kol KeKpayev Aeywr- 
OUTOS TV ov elxov- ò OxicO lov epyolievoc ei.xpocOev Lov yeyovev 
Ott MOWTOC pov Av. 


John testified concerning him and exclaimed, “This was the One of whom I said, ‘The One 


» 


coming after me has surpassed me, because he was before me.’ 


3. Context 
+ + = 


Romans 8:38 xexetopai yap ott oUte Bavatog ote Qn ote 
àyyehot oUte dpyoi ote evectMta ote feAAovta ote Svvapetc... 


For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels nor rulers, nor things present, nor 


things to come, nor powers. . . 


3. Context Aktionsart 
+ T = 


Matthew 7:25 xoi xoteSn n Booyn Kat HAPoOV oi rozodiol Kat 
enveUcav ol avellol Kal xpocexecav tij olkia exetvy, Kal oUK 
Á 2 ee d 

emecev TeÜe|leAlQ to yap ext tmv xetpav. 


The rain fell, the rivers rose, and the winds blew and pounded that house. 


Yet it didn’t collapse, because it was founded on the rock. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context 
+ + = 


d e D 1a a, 2 " = B t 
John 19:30 ote oùv eXoBev to otoc [o] Incodc eizev: tetehectat 
Kat KAlvac tny Kedalny roapeóQkev to nveUjuo. 


When Jesus had received the sour wine, he said, "It is finished!" Then after bowing his head, 


he gave up his spirit. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 
+ + = 


John 20:11 Mapta õe eiotnket xpoc 1H uvnueio tw KAXoiouca. 
We obv ekAotev, xoüpekUWVev eic TO uvnuelov. 


But Mary was standing outside facing the tomb, crying. As she was crying, she stooped to look 


into the tomb. 


2.Lexeme 3. Context 
t + = 


1. For extensive argumentation along such lines, see Campbell, /ndicative 
Mood, 184 — 89. 


2. See Albert Rijksbaron, The Syntax and Semantics of the Verb in 
Classical Greek: An Introduction (Amsterdam: Gieben, 1984), 36. 


Chapter 10 
More Participles 


—2 i ym 


While the basic operations of adverbial participles are discussed within 
previous chapters, it is worth discussing separately the topics of periphrastic 
participles, adjectival and substantival participles, and participles of 
attendant circumstance. 


Periphrastic Participles 


Periphrastic participles are participles that form a construction with a finite 
auxiliary verb that provides a net meaning. For most of these constructions, 
the net meaning of the construction corresponds to the meaning of a 
particular finite form. Periphrases in the New Testament involve only the 
present and perfect participles, which may be combined with present, 
imperfect, or future finite auxiliaries, normally of siui, as the table below 
sets forth.+ 


The Forms of the Periphrastic Participle 


Finite Verb (of eiii) + Participle Finite Tense Equivalent 
Present + Present Participle Present 

Imperfect + Present Participle Imperfect 

Future + Present Participle Future 


Present + Perfect Participle Perfect 
Imperfect + Perfect Participle Pluperfect 


Following are examples of each type of periphrasis. 


Present Periphrasis 
John 1:41 eüpicket of tog zpürov tov adekiov rov lOtov 
Linwve Kat heyet aÙt®: eüpnkogiev tov Mecciov, o gotiv 


peGepunvevouevoyv ypictoc. 


He first found his own brother Simon and told him, “We have found the Messiah!” (which is 
translated “Anointed One"). 


Imperfect Periphrasis 


John 1:28 tata ev BnOavia eyevero nepov tod lopdavov, oxov 
EE: : 
nv o loevvnz Bartilov. 


All this happened in Bethany across the Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


Future Periphrasis 


— - . — " 
Luke 1:20 xoi Sov eon ct@n@v kot un óvvogevoc AaAToat aypt 
hc niepac yernrat todte. 


Now listen! You will become silent and unable to speak until the day these things take place. 


Perfect Periphrasis 


John 3:27 arexpi@n "IGavvnz xoi eixev ov Suvatat avOpwros 
: ie tag 2 ; quu Ag: : 
AouBavetw ovde ev zav un T) Gebolievov avrd ex tod ovpavod. 


, 


John responded, “No one can receive a single thing unless it is given to him from heaven.’ 


Pluperfect Periphrasis 


Matthew 9:36 ‘ldwv de tove oyAoUc 2oxhayyvic8n nepi avTOr 
: à 

OTL ORV eckvAJevot xoi &ppujiévot Waet zpoDoco jm exovta 
roije vo. 


When he saw the crowds, he felt compassion for them, because they were weary and worn out, 


like sheep without a shepherd. 


In terms of verbal aspect, participial periphrastic contructions convey the 
same aspectual and spatial semantic values that their finite equivalents 
convey, with one exception, which will be noted below. This is because the 
aspect of the periphrasis is determined by the participle, not by the 
auxiliary. Once an indicative verb begins to function as the auxiliary within 
a periphrastic construction, it becomes “aspectually vague" and therefore 
does not contribute aspect to the net outcome.? 


As such, a review of the table above reveals that all periphrastic 
constructions are imperfective in aspect, since the present and perfect 
participles that form these constructions are imperfective in aspect. In four 
out of five cases, the imperfective aspect of the periphrasis matches the 
imperfective aspect of the finite equivalent. For example, the imperfect 
periphrasis consists of the imperfect auxiliary and the present participle, 
which results in a periphrasis that expresses imperfective aspect. This is the 
same aspectual value as the imperfect indicative tense-form. 


The one exception is the future periphrasis. If the aspectual value of the 
periphrasis is determined by the participle and not the auxiliary, then the 
future periphrasis must be imperfective in aspect, since the present 
participle that helps to form the periphrasis is imperfective. This is not, 
therefore, the same as the aspectual value of the future indicative tense- 
form, which is perfective in aspect. While such issues are difficult to 
resolve with certainty, it is most likely that the future periphrasis does not 
simply replicate the future indicative; rather, it provides an imperfective 
option for the future. Consequently, there is aspectual choice for the future 
— the perfective option is provided by the future indicative, while the 
imperfective option is provided by the future periphrasis. 


Once these factors are appreciated, we may treat periphrastic 
constructions the same way that we have learned to deal with their finite 
counterparts. The same principles of exegesis apply, as do the various 
relationships between aspect, lexeme, and Aktionsart. 


Adjectival Participles 


Adjectival participles are participles that function like adjectives. They 
modify a noun, just as a normal adjective would, though they retain a verbal 
nuance. Nearly all adjectival participles are present or perfect. This is the 
case for the simple reason that offering description is a natural function of 
imperfective aspect. 


Luke 7:32 ouorot eloty matdtotc tolc èv ayopa kaðnuévotç xoi 
KPocoWVvovaty caAANACIC. 


They are like children sitting in the marketplace and calling to each other. 


John 4:11 heyet aŭt [n yovn] kúpte, ote avTAna yetz Kol TO 
bpeap ec:tv Babu: xo8ev obv exetc to Vowp to (Ov: 


"Sir, " said the woman, “You don't even have a bucket, and the well is deep. So where do you 


get this living water’? " 


Romans 12:1 Mapari obv dude, cOsAóol, Sta THY olktipUdY 
toU 8eoU napacticat ta cwuata UUav Ovctav (cov ayiav 


eUopectov tQ Ged, tmv AoyiKny Aotpetov Div. 


Therefore, brothers, by the mercies of God, I urge you to present your bodies as a living 


sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God; this is your spiritual worship. 


Occasionally, however, an adjectival participle may be aorist. In such 
cases, the aorist is used in order to describe some kind of antecedence that 
relates to the noun that the participle modifies. This is a standard function 
of perfective aspect. 


7h - ^ , 
Romans 12:3 Aeyw yao dia the yapttoc thc So@etonc [ot xov 
tÊ ovrt ev Div un Uxepópovelv rop o Sei dpovely ahaa ópovelv 


elc TO GudpovelV 


For by the grace given to me, I tell everyone among you not to think of himself more highly 
than he should think. 


Substantival Participles 
A substantival participle is one that functions as a substantive — that is, 
as anoun. There are many examples of this usage of the participle. 


Luke 1:50 xoi to ehe0¢ avrod elc yeveoc xoi yevenc toic 
doBovpevotc avtov. 


His mercy is from generation to generation on those who fear him. 


Sct, ipa ee oe : NEGMLAY 
John 5:11 o õe exexpi85 euroiz o molnoac ue Lyin exeivoc Lol 
eixev: ġpov rov KpaBattov coU Kal xeptinozet. 


He replied to them, "The man who made me well told me, ‘Pick up your bedroll and walk.’ ” 


John 6:39 oüro Se éotiv tò 8eAmuo tod x£juWovtoc je. 
This is the will of the one who sent me. 
While several scholars minimize the importance of aspect within this 


usage of the participle, there is nevertheless good evidence that aspect is 
relevant, even though the participle functions as a noun. 


The Present Substantival Participle 


Imperfective aspect is a semantic feature of the present participle, and this 
feature continues to play a role in the present participle's use as a 
substantive. Though functioning as a noun, there is often a verbal nuance to 


the noun when it is conveyed through a substantivalized participle. When 
the present is used, the verbal nuance is normally contemporaneous in time 
frame, just as the adverbial participle often is. This is a pragmatic 
outworking of imperfective aspect. 


- . f 3 fida : 
Luke 7:14 xoi zpocsA8ov nyoto tg copob, ot õe Baotatovtes 
ectnoav, Kal elxev. veavicke, Gol Aeyw, eyepOntt 


Then he came up and touched the open coffin, and those bearing the coffin stopped. And he 
said, “Young man, I tell you, get up!” 


John 3:36 à xtotedm@v eic rov viov exer Conv atwviov o õe 
&xei8Qv tH) Vid oUx OWeTat Cwny, GAA’ n opym TOD Beod Levet ex 


avtov. 


The one who believes in the Son has eternal life, but the one who refuses to believe in the Son 


will not see life; instead, the wrath of God remains on him. 


Romans 1:32 oittvec to dixkatwyuc tod Geo) extyvovtec ori oi ta 
^ , j^ $53 E , F" 
totara mpoccovtec &ciot BovorzoU elciv, oU Lovey atta mototaty 

UAM = - ^ G 
HAAG kal cUveUDoKoUciv toic zpaccovUotv. 


Although they know full well God's just sentence — that those who practice such things 


deserve to die — they not only do them, but even applaud others who practice them. 


Another pragmatic outworking of imperfective aspect in present 
substantival participles is the providing of some kind of description or state. 


Luke 16:26 xoti èv n&ci tovtotc uera müGv Kal vuv yasa 
eyo: ectnpikrat, ozac ol OeAovrec ótaBrvat evOev zpoc Uli&c un 
OUvOvroai, nde ekeiOev mpoc Nac ote mepüctv. 


Besides all this, a great chasm has been fixed between us and you, so that those who want to 


pass over from here to you cannot; neither can those from there cross over to us. 


> P n , ^ aim ^ w AX 
Luke22:36 eixev Se avdtoic Ghia vOv o EyOVv BoAAovitov 
, ' : ] | o£ x r 
aper, OLOLWS kat ANPAV, Kal 6 un xav NWANcaTW ro ipattov 
AVTOD xoi ayopacatü) payatpav. 


Then he said to them, “But now, whoever has a money-bag should take it, and also a traveling 


E 


bag. And whoever doesn’t have a sword should sell his robe and buy one.’ 


A third pragmatic outworking of imperfective aspect is present 
substantive participles within generic or proverbial statements. 


Luke 6:30 xavti aitodvti ce dido0u, Kat axo to aipovtoc ta 
ca un Omattet. 


Give to everyone who asks from you, and from one who takes away your things, don't ask for 


them back. 


Luke 11:23 'O um Qv uer &jio0 xor etot eotiv, xoi ô um 
cvvayov uer eo) cxopricet. 


Anyone who is not with me is against me, and anyone who does not gather with me scatters. 


John 12:45 xoi ò Gewp@v eue Geupei rov neu Varo. pe. 


And the one who sees me sees him who sent me. 


The Aorist Substantival Participle 


Perfective aspect is a semantic feature of the aorist participle, and this 
feature continues to play a role in the aorist participle's use as a substantive. 
Though functioning as a noun, there is often a verbal nuance to the noun 
when it is conveyed through a substantivalized participle. When the aorist is 
used, the verbal nuance is normally antecedent in time frame, just as the 
adverbial participle often is. This is a pragmatic outworking of perfective 
aspect. 
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Luke 7:10 Koi vroctpewavtec eic tov oikov ot mejupOevtec eUpov 
tov GovAoV Ùytæatvovta. 


When those who had been sent returned to the house, they found the slave in good health. 
John 5:30 Ov Súvauaı eyo roiv àn eavtod otsev kabog 


AKOVW KpLVO, xoi T Kpicic m eit Sixala ectiv, ott od Cntd to 
Benua to tov Aha to Beina ToU xejWavroc ue 


I am not able to do anything from myself; as I hear, I judge, and my judgment is righteous, 


because I do not seek my own will, but the will of him who sent me. 


Romans 6:7 6 yap ano8avay Sedixatwrat amo tic Guoprtoc. 


... since a person who has died is freed from sin's claims. 


The Perfect Substantival Participle 


Imperfective aspect is a semantic feature of the perfect participle, and this 
feature continues to play a role in the perfect participle’s use as a 
substantive. Though functioning as a noun, there is often a verbal nuance to 
the noun when it is conveyed through a substantivalized participle. When 
the perfect is used, the verbal nuance is normally contemporaneous in time 
frame, just as the adverbial participle often is. This is a pragmatic 
outworking of imperfective aspect, and it mirrors the primary usage of the 
present substantival participle, which is to be expected since the two forms 
share the same aspect. 


. . : : . , 
Matthew 5:10  ucxoptot ot Sedtmypevot evexev dikatoouvnc, ott 
aUTMY otv n Bactheta THY ovpavay. 


Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness, because the kingdom of heaven is 


theirs. 


Luke 6:25 ovat Ouiv, oi ejixexAmoHevol viv, ott melvacete. ovat 
ol yeA@vtes vOv, ott xevOnceze Kal Khavoete. 


Woe to you, those being full now, because you will be hungry. Woe to you who are laughing 


now, because you will mourn and weep. 


Luke 19:24 xoi totg napect@ow einev’ &pate ax avtod zm 


livav Kal dote TH tac dexa uvg exovtt. 


So he said to those standing there, “Take the mina from him and give it to the one who has ten 


, 


minas.’ 


Sometimes, however, the perfect substantival participles will demonstrate 
a nuance of past temporal reference. This normally occurs with lexemes of 
propulsion and introducers of discourse. In other words, the same lexemes 
that form historical perfects (and historical presents, for that matter) are 
those that have a sense of antecedent temporal reference with perfect 
substantival participles. 


Matthew 23:37 ‘lepovoaAnu lepovcoAnu, n axoKtetvovca tovc 
Kol 


npoóntac Ai8oBoAoUco totg azectOÀUeVOUG xpoc aUrnv. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem! The city who kills the prophets and stones those who were sent to her. 


Luke 1:45 xoi uakopia n miotevouca OTi eotat reAelücic totic 
AeAGANMEVoIc AUTH mapa xUpiov. 


She who has believed is blessed because what was spoken to her by the Lord will be fulfilled! 


r , ^ ^ a r >» e " - 
Luke 14:12 ^ Eàeyev Se xoi tQ KeKAnKotl aVtov otav noric 
&piciov n Seixvoy, iim óQvet roUc óiÀoUc coU Linde roUc adekhove 
coU une tovc cUyyevelz cov unde yertovac rÀoUctoUc, uxore Kat 


&Utot avttKoAecQciv ce Koi yevntal a vro toooLto Got. 


He also said to the one who had invited him, "When you give a dinner or a banquet, don't 
invite your friends, your brothers, your relatives, or your rich neighbors, lest they invite you 


back, and you be repaid. " 


Participles of Attendant Circumstance 


According to Wallace, a participle of attendant circumstance communicates 
an action that is coordinate with its finite leading verb, and “ ‘piggybacks’ 
on the mood of the main verb." ?The participle, therefore, takes on the force 
of a finite verb and ceases, in some sense, to behave like a participle. Again 
according to Wallace, participles of attendant circumstance are identified by 
the following features: the tense-form of the participle is usually aorist; the 
tense-form of the main verb is usually aorist; the mood of the main verb is 
usually imperative or indicative; the participle will precede the main verb; 


they occur frequently in narrative. These features are observed in the 
following examples. 


Matthew 2:8 xoi neuwac adtovc eic BnOheent elxev: mopevOevtec 
etetaoate axpiBic nepi tod matdiov- enav de evpnte, anayyethate 


Hot, Orac KAYO LABOV zpockUvnoo arta. 


He sent them to Bethlehem and said, “Go and search carefully for the child. When you find 


him, report back to me so that I too may go and worship him. " 


= - w ~ = 
Matthew 28:7 xot tayv mopevGetoat etzate toic uadntaic 
avtoD ori nyepÜmn ano TMV vexpüv, kat lóoU mpomyet Deas eic THY 


Torthoiav, ekei avtov oVecOe- idov eizov Uuiv. 


Then go quickly and tell his disciples, “He has been raised from the dead. In fact, he is going 
ahead of you to Galilee; you will see him there. " 


Listen, I have told you. 


Luke 1:19 xoi amoxptGeic o &yyeXoc elev atta &yo eua 
ToBptnA o rapectnküc evüriov tot Beo Kal anectakny AcAncoi 


xpoc ce Kat evoyyeAicoaoB8ot cot rara. 


The angel answered him, “I am Gabriel, who stands in the presence of God, and I was sent to 


speak to you and tell you this good news." 


In terms of aspect, the significance of participles of attendant 
circumstance is that they are contemporaneous with the leading verb, even 
though they are aorist participles. In such cases, the perfective aspect of the 
aorist participle functions to coordinate with the perfective aspect of its 
aorist leading verb. This is the pragmatic function of perfective aspect here 
rather than the more usual expression of antecedent temporal reference. 


In terms of exegetical significance, recognition of participles of attendant 
circumstance is important. As the first two examples above demonstrate, 
participles of attendant circumstance may take on the meaning of the 
imperative mood rather than expressing some kind of prior action before a 
command is to be carried out. A classic example is found in Matthew 28:19. 


: : : : 
Matthew 28:19  xopevOeviecg oùv paðntevoate ravra ta evn 
Banti{ovtes o UTO UC elc TO vota ToU zatpog xoi ToD viot Kat tod 
àytov rveUllaroc 


Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 


It would be a mistake to render this aorist participle “as you go,” 
communicating an action that frames the context in which the command 
“make disciples” is to take place. Instead, as a participle of attendant 
circumstance, the aorist takes on the full force of the imperative with which 
it is coordinate. The command is to go and make disciples. 


Exercises for the Participle 


For each participle encountered, work out whether it is periphrastic, 
adjectival, substantival, or a participle of attendant circumstance. Then 
identify the aspect of the participle and describe what it is doing in the 
context. 


Example: 


ae E ë ' , 5 "a eg 
John 16:5 vŪv õe ùnayw mpoc tov mepwavta tle, kat ovdeic eë 
OlQv epwt& He’ xoU Umeayetc; 


But now I am going away to the one who sent me, and not one of you asks me, “Where are you 


going?” 


1. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? 
This participle is substantival. 

2. What is the aspectual value? This aorist participle is perfective in 
aspect. 

3. What is the participle doing in the context? This substantival 
participle conveys a nuance of past temporal reference. 


John 5:2 “Eotiv de ev toic lepocoXUuotz ext th xpopoctkT 
^ J ‘ ' : > 
KoAvupn8po n extÀeyouevm EBpatorti ByOtaGa neve otonc £yoUca. 


By the Sheep Gate in Jerusalem there is a pool, called Bethesda in Hebrew, which has five 


colonnades. 


Luke 16:6 ó dz elxev: exatov Batove halot. o õe elzev alta 
n» 4 + 
etat cov ta ypouüicro xoi KaÜlcac taxewWo youYoV REVTNKOVTO. 


“A hundred measures of oil," he said. “Take your invoice," he told him, “sit down quickly, 


and write fifty.” 


42.9 $9 e A SPARE PY E * ERS 
John 13:23 nv avaKetpevoc eic ex TOV LabyTwY avTOD ev tÊ 
Kohr tod ‘Incod, ov nyana o 'Incoüc. 


One of his disciples, the one Jesus loved, was reclining close beside Jesus. 


Romans 7:14 Oldatev yao ott O voliog rveUlltiKoc eotty, eyw Se 
GUPKIVOS elt mempajievoc 0xo THY ajiopriav. 


For we know that the law is spiritual; but I am made out of flesh, sold into sin’s power. 


Acts 5:5 axoUQv de o Avaviac tovc ÀoyoUc TovTOUC MeaWv 
etewveev, Kal eyeveto doBoc peyac ext maVTac toUc AKOVOVTAG. 


When he heard these words, Ananias dropped dead, and a great fear came on all who heard. 


John 3:24 otnw yap hv BeBAnpevos eic thy óvAoxnv o Toavvnz. 
... Since John had not yet been thrown into prison. 


Mark 14:69 koi n zxotóickn iooUcoa aUzov notato malty Aeyeiv 
toic xapectügciv ott oUroc e& alt eotty. 


When the servant saw him again she began to tell those standing nearby, "This man is one of 


them!” 


l. The table is from Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar beyond the 
Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1996), 648. 


2. See Campbell, Non-Indicative Verbs, 33 — 34. 


3. Wallace, Grammar, 640. 


A Concluding Postscript: 
Space and Time 


—2 i ym 


Some readers may find the connection between spatial and temporal 
concepts confusing, and this postscript is intended to further clarify this 
relationship without making the main body of the book more complicated 
than it need be. It is claimed in this book that Greek verbs semantically 
encode aspect along with the spatial value of remoteness or proximity (with 
the exception of the future tense-form, which encodes aspect and future 
temporal reference). The difference between this description of the 
semantics of verbs and that of traditional analyses is that semantic temporal 
reference (“tense”) has been replaced by semantic spatial categories. In 
other words, while traditional analyses might regard verbs as encoding 
aspect and tense, here verbs are regarded as encoding aspect and 
remoteness or aspect and proximity. 


It is also claimed that these spatial values of remoteness and proximity, 
which are semantic, normally express temporal reference on the pragmatic 
level. This means that remoteness, for example, will most often be 
pragmatically expressed as temporal remoteness — the action is past- 
referring. The spatial value of proximity will most often express temporal 
proximity — present time. The question that might be asked is: how does a 
spatial value transmute into a temporal one? 


Spatial Terms Are Metaphorical 


First, it should be understood that the terms “remoteness” and “proximity” 
are best regarded as metaphors. When an aorist is used, it does not mean 
that the action occurred far away in a geographical sense, just because it 
encodes the spatial value of remoteness. For example, if I were to describe 


an action that occurred on my street, I am not forced to employ a proximate 
tense-form simply because it happened close to me physically. By the same 
token, if the action occurred in Cuba, I would not be forced to use a remote 
tense-form simply because Cuba is on the other side of planet from 
Australia. To conclude that an action must have occurred at a physical 
distance because remoteness is encoded by the verb is to take remoteness 
literally — or concretely — rather than metaphorically. 


It should be remembered that aspect itself is a subjective depiction of an 
action, event, or state. Remoteness and proximity are also employed as part 
of such a depiction. An action may be portrayed as remote without 
physically being distant. An action may be portrayed as proximate without 
physically being near. 


Spatial and Temporal Remoteness 


Second, remoteness and proximity are, by definition, spatial terms. The 
primary meaning of remoteness has to do with being far away, distant, and 
removed. It is by extension of this spatial meaning that remoteness can be 
applied to temporal expressions in English. For example, to speak of the 
remote past is to speak of time that is far away, distant, or removed. The 
spatial idea of remoteness has been applied to time. The “time” is remote. 
This can only really be a metaphorical expression, since time does not 
actually have a spatial dimension; it cannot actually be distant or near, 
because time is temporal, not spatial. 


But therein lies the point. In English, we use spatial terms to describe 
time, and most of the time we do it without even noticing. The remote past 
is just one example. The near future is another. Near is no more a temporal 
term than remote, and yet we use the term in order to express temporal 
ideas. Again, the use is metaphorical. The future cannot spatially be near or 
far; the future cannot be on my street, or in Cuba. Time just doesn’t occupy 
space, but this doesn’t stop us speaking of it as though it does. 


There are several other words in English that are actually spatial 
descriptors, but which are regularly employed for statements about time. 
Consider the word next. Is it temporal or spatial? You might answer, 
“Actually next has to do with order, which is neither temporal nor spatial.” 
If that's what you're thinking, I'd say you're right and wrong. You're right 
that next has to do with order, but you're wrong that it's neither temporal 
nor spatial. It is, in fact, spatial. Order itself is primarily a spatial concept. It 
has to do with one thing after another — like children standing in line. If 
they stand in alphabetical order, they arrange themselves spatially. Each 
child takes a position in relation to each other child's position. Things in 
order denotes things in a particular spatial arrangement in relation to one 
another. The word next, then, is actually a spatial term: the next street, the 
next house, the next room. 


It is only by extension that this spatial word is applied to temporal 
situations. When we say next week, we are, of course, speaking about time 
— week tells us that. The contribution of next is to indicate that the week in 
question is following the current week. We think of it as next in the same 
way that we think of the next house as next. It is adjacent. And so we see 
that this spatial word is used to describe time, and that is normal in modern 
English usage. 


There are several other examples of this phenomenon. The following 
words are, I would argue, primarily spatial in meaning, yet may be applied 
to time in normal English usage: following (as in the following day), short 
(as in a short time), long (as in a long time), away (as in three weeks away), 
close (as in the day is getting close), distant (as in the distant past), far (as 
in far off into the future). 


The point of all this is simply to say that there is a much closer 
connection between time and space, even within our own language, than we 
may realize. We frequently use spatial descriptions in our communication of 
time, and we are capable of conceiving time through spatial metaphors. 


Space and Time in History 


The connection between space and time is arguably part of any language. 
Languages that encode time through their verbal system (i.e., languages that 
have tenses) did not necessarily always do this. All languages change over 
time, and one of the major changes that can be observed in the history of a 
number of languages is that the verbal system tends to begin as a spatial 
system and later develops into a temporal one. In other words, the idea that 
verbs should primarily convey actions in a spatial, rather than temporal, 
way is not unusual in the history of language, and several languages began 
in such a way. 


The development from spatial to temporal systems within languages 
matches observations that anthropologists have made about cultures in 
general. They observe that in the development of many cultures, there is a 
development from a spatial way of thinking to a temporal way of thinking. 
Tony Swain, of the University of Sydney, has observed this in relation to 
certain tribes of Aboriginal Australians. These tribes apparently did not 
conceive of time at all in the way they thought; they thought about the 
world in a primarily spatial manner. It was not until they encountered 


Europeans that these tribes began to think in temporal categories.’ 1" 
Swain, 


Such is the case with Greek. Most scholars would agree that the verbal 
system of Greek was originally spatial, back in its earliest stages of 
development. And, of course, the Greek verbal system is now temporal — 
Modern Greek has tenses. The question, however, is this: When did the 
verbal system cease to be primarily spatial and develop its temporal 
characteristics? While most scholars see the verbal system as consisting of 
tenses as early as Homeric Greek, and certainly by the time of Attic Greek, 
I have argued that the verbal system is still primarily spatial at this time and 
indeed continues to be so through the Koine period. 


There is, nevertheless, evidence that the development from spatial to 
temporal meaning is taking place by this time. For example, the existence 


of the future tense-form, which is a real tense, is the first verb form that has 
a consistent temporal reference. It is a genuine tense, with its core meaning 
concerned with the expression of time. The existence of a real tense 
alongside other verb forms that are not regarded as tenses at the semantic 
level does not constitute a problem for my analysis, nor is it inconsistent. It 
is no accident that the only real tense within the indicative mood is also the 
last of the ancient tense-forms to develop. It is thus evidence that the shift 
from spatial to temporal encoding is taking place in the diachronic 
development of the language. Eventually, the entire indicative system will 
consist of tenses, and the future tense is the first exponent of this new 
situation. 


Conclusion 


Most students grappling with the relationship between space and time in 
language will want to know how to think about Greek verbs if they are to 
think of them spatially rather than temporally. The way forward, I think, is 
to realize that space and time often go together in English, and Greek is no 
different, though perhaps the ordering of the relationship is reversed. 


In English, an event that occurred a long time ago will often be 
interpreted temporally first (it was a long time ago), but it will also have 
spatial implications for the way we think about the event. It might feel 
distant. Thus in English usage, the verb primarily conveys time, and yet has 
spatial implications for our thinking. 


Greek is like this, but in reverse. An event that is distant will be 
interpreted first spatially (it’s the remote past), but will also have temporal 
implications for the way the language user thinks about the event (it 
happened a long time ago). In Greek, the verb primarily conveys 
remoteness or proximity and yet has temporal implications for our thinking. 


Verbal Glossary 


—dTrü/ir-— 


Aktionsart 


A category of pragmatics that describes actional characteristics, such as 
iterative, punctiliar, ingressive, etc. Aktionsart describes the combination of 
aspect with lexeme and context. It is therefore cancelable. 


Aspect 


The view of an action presented by the author. Internal or external 
viewpoints are the usual aspects. Not to be confused with Aktionsart. 
Aspect is semantic and therefore uncancelable. 


Cancelability 


A value is cancelable if it is not expressed with every use of a particular 
form. A value is uncancelable if it is expressed with every use of a 
particular form. Verbal semantic values are uncancelable, while pragmatic 
values are cancelable. 


Conative Aktionsart 


A verb depicts an attempted (but not accomplished) action. This may occur 
with imperfect tense-forms and any type of lexeme. Context indicates that 


the action was unsuccessfully attempted. 


Deictic markers 


Factors within text that indicate time, person, location, etc. Temporal deixis 
is most relevant here and encompasses words such as “now,” “later,” 
“before,” “yesterday,” etc. Narrative will often express temporal deixis 
without explicit markers since it is usually assumed to be referring to the 
past. 
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Gnomic Aktionsart 


A verb depicts a timeless and universal action. This may occur with either 
aspect and any type of lexeme. Context alone determines whether or not an 
action is gnomic. 


Historical perfect 


A perfect tense-form that refers to the past. 


Historical present 


A present tense-form that refers to the past. 


Imperfective aspect 


The internal aspect/viewpoint. This depicts an action from the inside as 
though unfolding, without reference to the beginning or end of the action. 


It does not imply progression or incompleteness, though these Aktionsarten 
are naturally expressed with imperfective aspect in combination with other 
factors. The present, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect tense-forms are 
imperfective in aspect. 


Ingressive Aktionsart 


A verb depicts the beginning, and subsequent progression, of an action. 


This may occur with imperfective aspect and any nonpunctiliar/nonstat-ive 
lexeme, when the context indicates a shift or new direction. Alternatively, 
this may occur with perfective aspect and a stative lexeme. 


Intransitive lexeme 


A lexeme that does not perform an action upon an object. It may actually 
take an object, but strictly speaking the action is not done to the object. The 
action may be done with reference to someone or something. 


Iterative Aktionsart 


A verb depicts a repeated action. This may occur when imperfective aspect 
combines with a punctiliar lexeme. Alternatively, the context may create an 
iterative action even if the lexeme is not punctiliar. 


Lexeme 


A particular word, such as run, write, see, fly, etc. 


Perfective aspect 


The external aspect/viewpoint. This depicts an action as undefined, in 
summary, and somewhat remote. It does not imply completion or 
punctiliarity, though these Aktionsarten are naturally expressed with 
perfective aspect in combination with other factors. The aorist and future 
are perfective in aspect. 


Pragmatics 


The cancelable outcome of all textual/lexical/deictic factors in combination. 


What a verb ends up “doing” in the context. 


Progressive Aktionsart 


A verb depicts a process or action in progress. This may occur when 
imperfective aspect combines with any lexeme that is not punctiliar or 
stative and when the context allows progression. 


Proximity 


The spatial quality of nearness. Used as a spatial replacement for present 
tense. Spatial proximity may be expressed pragmatically through present 


temporal reference, or through logical intimacy (such as intensity or 
prominence). 


Punctiliar Aktionsart 


A verb depicts a punctiliar action. This may occur with perfective aspect 


and a punctiliar lexeme. 


Punctiliar lexeme 


A type of transitive lexeme that is instantaneous and once-occurring. While 
a punctiliar action may be repeated, it cannot be performed with any 
duration. 


Remoteness 


The spatial quality of distance. Used as a spatial replacement for past tense. 
Spatial remoteness may be expressed pragmatically through past temporal 
reference or through logical obliqueness (such as within negative 
conditions). 


Semantics 


The uncancelable core value/s of a verb form. With respect to verbs (verbal 
semantics, grammatical semantics), the semantic values are aspect and 
remoteness or proximity (or tense). 


Stative Aktionsart 


A verb depicts a state. This may occur when imperfective aspect combines 
with a stative lexeme. Sometimes the context can create a stative Aktionsart 
even if the lexeme is not itself stative. 


Stative aspect 


Refers either to the state of the subject (McKay) or of “the situation” 
(Porter). The latter is roughly equivalent to the “present consequence” of 
the traditional rendering of the perfect as past action with present 
consequence. It does not, in my view, accommodate transitive verbs very 
well. Under my analysis, stativity is properly understood as an Aktionsart 
category (as it is in general linguistics) rather than aspectual. 


Stative lexeme 


A type of intransitive lexeme that conveys a state of being. 


Summary Aktionsart 

A verb depicts a process or action in summary. This may occur with 
perfective aspect and any type of lexeme that is not punctiliar or stative. 
Systemic linguistics 


A school within functional linguistics, foundational especially to Porter’s 
analysis. This conceives language use as a series of choices made in 


opposition to other possible choices. A language, therefore, is a network of 
oppositions. 


Tense 


Cancelable temporal reference. Tense has been mistakenly assumed by 
some to be semantic alongside aspect, but it is better regarded as a 
pragmatic outcome of various factors in context. In fact, on this definition 
one might say that tense does not exist; there is only temporal reference 
(except for the future, which is a real tense). 


Transitive lexeme 


A lexeme that performs an action upon an object. 


Answers to Exercises 


—- 3744 


Present and Imperfect Tense-Forms 


For each passage, (1) write about the semantic meaning of the verb, (2) 
state the contribution of the lexeme, and (3) discuss the function of the verb 
in context. Once you have written your answers, summarize your findings 
in the boxes below each passage. 


Example: 


Luke 8:45 (x2) xoi einev o Incotdc tic ò awatevoc uov; 

apvoulevwy de mavtwy eimey o Metpog emtotata, oi oyAot 
° , LU , 

cUVeyoUciv ce Kot azxo8AtBovctv. 


"Who touched Me?" Jesus asked. When they all denied it, Peter said, 
"Master, the crowds are hemming you in and pressing against you.” 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexemes are transitive (perform an 
action upon an object). They are not punctiliar or stative. 


3. Function in context. The context makes it clear that these actions are 
taking place continuously at the time of speech. Thus, these verbs are 
conveying progressive action. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- Allows Progressive 


aspect punctiliar/ progression 
Proximity non-stative 


John 7:42 oby n youdn eixev ott ex tod creppatoc Avid Kat 
" n ik ' E x , 
ano Bn8Xeeu the xwung Ono” nv Acuto epxetat O yplotoc; 


Doesn't the Scripture say that the Christ comes from David's offspring and from the town of 


Bethlehem, where David once lived? 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is intransitive (does not take 
an object, but is not stative). This is also a verb of propulsion. 


3. Function in context. The context makes it clear that a general 
statement about reality is being made and is therefore gnomic. Jesus is 
asserting the general statement that the Messiah comes from David’s 
offspring. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Intransitive / Gnomic Gnomic 


aspect propulsion 
Proximity 


as " ~ tal toc SES , - . 
John 5:16 xoi dia todto et@Kov ol lovóoiot tov ‘Incody, ort 
tata exoiei ev cofato. 


Therefore, the Jews began persecuting Jesus because he was doing these things on the 


Sabbath. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The imperfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is transitive (takes an object), 
but not punctiliar. 


3. Function in context. The context makes it clear that action has just 
begun, and as such the action is ingressive. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Transitive Beginning of Ingressive 


aspect action 
Remoteness 


Romans 1:18 ‘“Anoxakvxtetat yop opyn S200 ax ovpaved eni 
rücov aceBetav Kai adikiay avOpümn(v tv tny GAnBetay ev 


GOtklg Kazeyovrüv 


For God's wrath is revealed from heaven against all godlessness and unrighteousness of 


people who by their unrighteousness suppress the truth. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is transitive. It is not punctiliar 
or stative. 


3. Function in context. The context does not make it clear whether the 
action is progressive or stative. On the one hand, it may refer to God's 
wrath being revealed continuously; on the other, it may refer to a state of 
affairs (God's wrath has been revealed and is now evident). Wider context 
is needed to decide which option is best (i.e., theological context). An 
iterative reading is unlikely, since the lexeme is not punctiliar. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Transitive Allows Progressive or 


aspect progression stative 
Proximity and stativity 


> 


T ^ , So» r T ^ 
Romans 8:3 To yop advvatov tod vouov ev © moOevet dia thc 
GupKoc, o Üeoc tov atto viov xejVoc ev ojotülioti copKoc 
Glopzioz Kot mept ojopiiac xozexpivev tmv oajlapriav ev TH copki 


What the law could not do since it was limited by the flesh, God did. He condemned sin in the 


flesh by sending his own Son in flesh like ours under sin's domain, and as a sin offering. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The imperfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative, in that it refers to 
being in a state of weakness. 


3. Function in context. The context allows stativity, but locates this 
within a past temporal context. Thus, the verb conveys a (past) state. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows Stative 


aspect stativity 


Remoteness 


John 15:27 (x2) xoi oueic Se Paptvpeite. Ott ax apync uer èuoŭ 
eote. 


You also will testify, because you have been with me from the beginning. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The first lexeme is intransitive (does not 
take an object, but is not stative); the second is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context makes it clear that the first verb is 
progressive in nature and future in temporal reference. It is clear that the 
second verb refers to a state that began in the past (“from the beginning") 
and implies that the state exists at the time of speaking. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective a. Intransitive a.Allows a. Progressive 


aspect b. Stative progression b.Stative 
Proximity b. Allows 
stativity 


Romans 6:8 ei Se aneSavouev cüv Xpiczü, miotevopev ott Kat 


cutncolley cur 


Now if we died with Christ, we believe that we will also live with Him. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows stativity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Stative Allows Stative 


Imperfective 


aspect 
Proximity 


stavtivity 


John 3:22 Meta zoo nA8ev o IncoÜc xoi ot aðmal oto 
' * E ra. * x ^ , * - L] , 
eic tmv lovóatav ynv Kol eket oterptDev pet aVTWY kat eBarttlev. 


After this, Jesus and his disciples went to the Judean countryside, where he spent time with 


them and was baptizing. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The imperfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is punctiliar, in that a baptism 
(lit., “to dip") is an instantaneous action. 


3. Function in context. The context implies that this action was repeated 
and is therefore iterative. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Punctiliar Implies Iterative 


aspect 
Proximity 


repeated 
action 


Romans 8:13 (x3) ei yop Kato copxo ite, weAAete azo- 
8vncxetv: el Se mvevpati taç zpoeig toU oüio roc Bavatotte 
Cncec8Be 


For if you live according to the flesh, you are going to die. But if by the Spirit you put to 


death the deeds of the body, you will live. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The present indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The first lexeme is stative; the second is an 
auxiliary to an infinitive (and is kind of stative); the third is transitive. 


3. Function in context. The context allows the first and second verbs to 
be stative; the third is most likely progressive. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective a.Stative Allows a.Stative 


aspect b, Stative stativity, b.Stative 
Proximity c. Transitive progression c.Progressive 


Aorist and Future Tense-Forms 


For each passage, (1) write about the semantic meaning of the verb, (2) 
state the contribution of the lexeme, and (3) discuss the function of the verb 
in context. Once you have written your answers, summarize your findings 
in the boxes below each passage. 


Example 


- ~ LE ^ $ ~ ww, * " a ax 
John 7:27 aXXo toUtov otSapev zo8ev eativ’ o Se yplotoc otav 
epyniat ovdelc yivwoKet moPev stiv. 


But one of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and at once blood and water came out. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is punctiliar; it is an 
instantaneous action. 


3. Function in context. The context allows punctiliarity. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows Stative 


aspect 
Heightened 
proximity 


stativity 


w e - R m 
John 7:32 (x2) nkovcav ot Dopicotot toU oyXou yoyyutovtoc 
Repl AVION taŬta, Koi &xEcTElAaV oi Goytepeio Kal oi Dapicoatot 


Urznpe:oagc iva xtiocüoiv AVToV 


The Pharisees heard the crowd muttering these things about him, so the chief priests and the 


Pharisees sent temple police to arrest him. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. Neither lexeme is punctiliar or stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows summary. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows Summary 


aspect punctiliar/ summary 
Remoteness non-stative 


Romans 6:14 ducptio yap Ujv oU KUpleUGel oU yap ote tro 
vojiov ahha Umo yopiv 


For sin will not rule over you, because you are not under law but under grace. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The future indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and future temporal reference. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is not punctiliar or stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows summary. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows Summary 


aspect punctiliar/ summary 
Future non-stative 
reference 


Romans 3:23 xavtec yap Waptov Kai Votepodvto the SoEnc 
toU Geo. 


For all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is not punctiliar or stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows summary. Could perhaps 
provide a gnomic context: “For all sin . . .” but this is tentative at best. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows Summary 


aspect punctiliar/ summary (or perhaps 
Remoteness non-stative (gnomic?) Gnomic) 


John 1:10 ev tÊ xoci nv, xoi o xocuoc ôt aUo eyeveto, Kat 
: : s 
ò KOociioc a UTOV OUK £yVQ. 


He was in the world, and the world was created through him, yet the world did not recognize 


him. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows the entrance into a state. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Stative Allows Ingressive 


aspect entrance into 
Remoteness state 


Mark 14:27. xoi Aeyet adtoic o Incots ott navies 
7 ^ ' ‘ ^ 
ckavocAio8ncsc8e, ott yeypamtal- matak cov motjevo, Ko TA 


mpoPata. óte;ckoprzic8ncovrot, 


Then Jesus said to them, "All of you will run away, because it is written: 'I will strike the 


shepherd, and the sheep will be scattered. ' " 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The future indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and future temporal reference. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is punctiliar; it is an 
instantaneous action. 


3. Function in context. The context allows punctiliarity. 


Aktionsart 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context 


Punctiliar Allows Punctiliar 


Perfective 
punctiliarity 


aspect 
Future 
reference 


John 7:26 xoi ióe xoappnci« harel xoi ovdev adt@ AEyoUctv. 
,. A ~ toc ' T " e 
unxoze GAn@Oc eyvWoav ol apyovtec ott oUzoc STIV Ó ypictoc: 


Yet, look! He’s speaking publicly and they’re saying nothing to him. Can it be true that the 


authorities know he is the Christ? 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows entrance into a state. 


2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


1. Semantics 
Ingressive 


Perfective Stative Allows 
aspect entrance into 


Remoteness state 


Romans 8:11 et de to nveUua to evyeilpavtoc rov [mcoUv ex 

Sigg Anes erates dale E dá i $ : 
vekpüv oikel ev Ujlv, o eyeipoz Nototov ex vexpüv Cwonotncet 
Kel ta Gvyta cuarto Dudv ota. tod evotkoüvroc avtod nvevpatog 


ev viv. 


And if the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead lives in you, then he who raised Christ 


from the dead will also bring your mortal bodies to life through his Spirit who lives in you. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The future indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and future temporal reference. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is not punctiliar or stative.It 
does, however, imply ingressive action, since it means “to make alive,” 


which refers to the entrance into a state of being alive. 


3. Function in context. The context allows entrance into a state. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context 


Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows 
aspect punctiliar/ entrance into 
Future non-stative state 

reference 


Ingressive 


Romans 8:30 oUc õe mpoüpticev :oUroUc Kol ekaAecev: Kai oc 
EKaAecev :oUroUc Kal EDiKalQceV- oUc õe ebtKaiwoev, toUTOUC 
kot eSokucev. 


And those he predestines, he also calls; and those he calls, he also justifies; and those he 
justifies, he also glorifies. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The aorist indicative semantically 
encodes perfective aspect and the spatial value of remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexemes are not punctiliar or stative. 


3. Function in context. The context suggests a gnomic reading. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Perfective Non- Allows 
aspect punctiliar/ gnomic 
Remoteness non-stative 


Gnomic 


Perfect and Pluperfect Tense-Forms 


For each passage, (1) write about the semantic meaning of the verb, (2) 
state the contribution of the lexeme, and (3) discuss the function of the verb 


in context. Once you have written your answers, summarize your findings 
in the boxes below each passage. 


Example: 


LILLI Pan a H L 2 le " 
John 7:27 chia tottov ol6apev no8ev eotiv o Se ypiozoz otav 
epyniat ovdele yivwoKet moPev eotiv. 


But we know where this man is from. When the Christ comes, nobody will know where he is 


from. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows stativity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows Stative 


aspect 
Heightened 
proximity 


stativity 


Romans 1:17 2O1ixoiocUvm yoo 0:00 ev aUz0 anxoxakvatetat ex 
RloteWs eic Motiv, KabWc yeypaxtiat ò Ge Olxotoc eK ricreüc 
enceiat. 
For in it God's righteousness is revealed from faith to faith, just as it is written: The righteous 


will live by faith. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is transitive. 


3. Function in context. The context suggests stativity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Transitive Implies Stative 


aspect stativity 
Heightened 
proximity 


John 7:30 “Etntovy obv avrov micat, Kol obSetc exeDoAev ex 
QUTOV THY yetpa, OTL OVAW £AmAUOeL n Opa ttot. 


Then they tried to seize him. Yet no one laid a hand on him because his hour had not yet come. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The pluperfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is intransitive. 


3. Function in context. The context expresses past-past temporal 
reference. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Intransitive Past-past Past-past 


aspect 
Heightened 
remoteness 


John 16:11 nepi Se Kptcewe, ott 6 apywy ToD xoclioU ToVTOV 
, 
KeKpLtat. 


... and about judgment, because the ruler of this world is being judged. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is not punctiliar nor stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows progression. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Non- Allows Progressive 


aspect punctiliar/ progression 
Heightened non-stative 
proximity 


3 E m E - e * 
John 1:315  loovvnz aptvpel rept atto Kal KeKpayev Xevyov 
oUtoc AV ov elxov.... 


John testified concerning him and exclaimed, “This was the one of whom I said . . ." 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme introduces discourse. 


3. Function in context. The context is past referring. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Introduces Past Historical 


aspect discourse referring perfect 
Heightened 
proximity 


D id pP TG . 
Romans 8:38 xexetopai yop ott oUte Bavatoc ote Cn oce 
GyveAot oUte dozat ote evectü) tx oUte jiekAovra oUre Suvepetc 


For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels nor rulers, nor things present, nor 


things to come, nor powers. . . 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows stativity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows Stative 


aspect stativity 
Heightened 
proximity 


Matthew 7:25 xoi xote8n n Booyn Kat HAP oi rozoliol Kot 
enveUcav ol &veltot kal xpocexecov Th olkia exeivn. Kol oUK 


execev tTeÜeuellQto yap ext tmv retpav. 


The rain fell, the rivers rose, and the winds blew and pounded that house.Yet it didn't collapse, 


because it was founded on the rock. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The pluperfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is transitive. 


3. Function in context. The context implies stativity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Transitive Implies Stative 


aspect stativity 
Heightened 
remoteness 


E e z M. vw, rt , ~ T r 
John 19:30 ote oùv ehaBev to otoc [o] IncoUc eizev: teteAec tot 


Kal KÀtvaç tmv Kedalny mapedWKey to rveUjio. 


When Jesus had received the sour wine, he said, “It is finished!” Then bowing his head, he 


gave up his spirit. 


1. Semantic meaning of the verb. The perfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened proximity. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is transitive. 


3. Function in context. The context implies stativity. 


1. Semantics 2. Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Transitive Implies Stative 


aspect stativity 
Heightened 
proximity 


John 20:11 Maptc Se elotnket zpoc 1H uvnueiw iw kXolouco. 
Qc oUv ekAoiev, xapekUWev eic TO livniteiov. 


But Mary was standing outside facing the tomb, crying. As she was crying, she stooped to look 


into the tomb. 


]. Semantic meaning of the verb. The pluperfect indicative semantically 
encodes imperfective aspect and the spatial value of heightened remoteness. 


2. Contribution of the lexeme. The lexeme is stative. 


3. Function in context. The context allows stativity. 


1. Semantics 2.Lexeme 3. Context Aktionsart 


Imperfective Stative Allows Stative 


aspect 
Heightened 
remoteness 


stativity 


More Participles 


For each participle encountered, work out whether it is periphrastic, 
adjectival, substantival, or a participle of attendant circumstance. Then 
identify the aspect of the participle, and describe what it is doing in the 
context. 


Example: 


4r - e r , 5 T È 
John 16:5 vov õe Urayw npoc tov mepWavra ue, kat ovbetc e 


UNV epwra ue: xoU Umeyetc; 


But now I am going away to the one who sent me, and not one of you asks me, "Where are you 


going?” 


1. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
participle is substantival. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This aorist participle is perfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This substantival participle 
conveys a nuance of past temporal reference. 


John 5:2 “Eotiv Se ev toic lepocoAUuotz ext th mpoBatixh 
^ t» , ' E " 

KoAUuDBn8pe n extÀezyouevm EDooic:i BnOtabe: nevre ctoac 

eyoUca. 


By the Sheep Gate in Jerusalem there is a pool, called Bethesda in Hebrew, which has five 


colonnades. 


]. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
participle is adjectival. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This present participle is imperfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This adjectival participle 
describes the noun it qualifies. 


Luke 16:6 ò de elxev: exatov Batove hatot. o õe eimev avid 
^ > , ^a e 
etat Gov ta ypalata xoi KAPLOG taxewWo yooWov revtnkovro. 


“A hundred measures of oil," he said. “Take your invoice," he told him, “sit down quickly, 


and write fifty.” 


1. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
is a participle of attendant circumstance. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This aorist participle is perfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This participle conveys 
imperatival force. 


F $ D e e , ^ - " —— 
John 13:23 nv «vaxetuevoc eic ex TOV uo8ntüv atot ev TH 


Koira toU ‘Incod, ov nyana ò 'Incoc. 
One of his disciples, the one Jesus loved, was reclining close beside Jesus. 


]. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
participle forms an imperfect periphrasis. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This present participle is imperfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This participle combines 
with the imperfect auxiliary to provide the meaning of the imperfect 
periphrasis. 


Romans 7:14 Oidauev yop Ori à vollog zvevuatikóç ecriv, eyw Se 
GUPKIVOS eiui mempajievoc nro THY ejuopriav. 


For we know that the law is spiritual; but I am made out of flesh, sold into sin's power. 


]. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
participle is adjectival. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This perfect participle is imperfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This adjectival participle 
conveys a nuance of past temporal reference (with a verb of propulsion). 


Acts 5:5 axovwy de 6 Avaviac tove AoyoUc ToVTOVE zEOÓV 
etewveev, xoi eyeveto QoBoc peyac ext maVTac toUc akovOVTac. 


When he heard these words, Ananias dropped dead, and a great fear came on all who heard. 


1. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
is a participle of attendant circumstance. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This aorist participle is perfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This participle conveys the 
force of an aorist indicative. 


, y Li E , « 
John 3:24 oùnrw yap nv BeBAnpevoc eic thy óvAoknv o Ioovvnz. 


... for John had not yet been thrown into prison. 


]. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
participle forms a pluperfect periphrasis. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This perfect participle is imperfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This perfect participle 
combines with the imperfect auxiliary to form a pluperfect periphrasis. 


Mark 14:69 koi n zototckm idotoa avtov notato naty Aeyetv 
toic MapestMotv ott ovtoc e& avrdy egriv. 


When the servant saw him again she began to tell those standing nearby, “This man is one of 


them!” 


1. Periphrastic, adjectival, substantival, or attendant circumstance? This 
is a substantive participle. 


2. What is the aspectual value? This perfect participle is imperfective in 
aspect. 


3. What is the participle doing in the context? This participle conveys a 
nuance of contemporaneous temporal reference.Scripture Index 
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